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Week Ending Friday, July 13, 1990 


Proclamation 6154—National Ducks 
and Wetlands Day, 1990 


June 29, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On Sunday, July 1, this year’s winner .of 
the Federal Duck Stamp Contest will be 
honored at a special event unveiling the 
1990 Duck Stamp. The stamp, issued by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, will 
go on sale at post offices nationwide on July 
2. 

The Federal Duck Stamp Program is 
unique in that it represents the only art 
competition sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Every year, hundreds of talented 
artists across the country compete to have 
their work featured on the Duck Stamp. 
More important, however, is the Program’s 
role in supporting wetlands conservation. 

During the 55 years since the Federal 
Duck Stamp Program was established, more 
than $350 million in Duck Stamp receipts 
have been applied to waterfowl habitat con- 
servation programs. These receipts have en- 
abled us to preserve more than four million 
acres of wetland refuges for North Ameri- 
can waterfowl. Thus, the Federal Duck 
Stamp Program represents an effective 
partnership between the public and private 
sectors, bringing together government offi- 
cials, artists, sportsmen, business and indus- 
try leaders, and other concerned Americans 
in a concerted effort to restore and protect 
the wetlands that sustain our waterfowl 
population and other wildlife. 

In recognition of the contributions of the 
Federal Duck Stamp Program, the Con- 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 599, has 
designated July 1, 1990, as “National Ducks 
and Wetlands Day” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 


hereby proclaim July 1, 1990, as National 
Ducks and Wetlands Day. I encourage the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties and to support the Duck Stamp Pro- 
gram and other conservation efforts. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of June, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:14 a.m., July 2, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 30. 


Exchange With Reporters in 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


July 2, 1990 


Upcoming NATO Summit 


Q. Mr. President, are you changing your 
policy on nuclear use? 

The President. We're discussing the 
NATO agenda here today, and we'll discuss 
it with our colleagues when we get over 
there. 

Q. Well, it sounds like your proposal 
changes from flexible response and no first 
use. 

The President. I'm anxious to hear from 
Secretary [of Defense] Cheney and General 
Powell [Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff] and others on this matter that you’ve 
raised. And then we’ve got a wide array of 
other issues we’re talking about there—eco- 
nomic and political dimension of NATO. So, 
we're trying to get our act totally together. 
We're in good shape for the meeting. I 
think our side is generally agreed on the 
big questions. And then, before we com- 
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ment on these items, we’re going to talk to 
our allies. That’s the way I’ve tried to do it 
from the very beginnin,, with NATO, and 
I’m going to continue that. We don’t dic- 
tate; we just say, Here’s our views, and then 
represent them as best we can. 

Q. But your views seem to represent a 
change. 

The President. Well, we'll wait until we 
see what comes out of the NATO meeting; 
we're not going to prejudge it. But I’m en- 
couraged because I think we’ve got a good 
position here. You know, the other day 
Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secretary to 
the President] bawled me out. I said there’s 
nothing earthshaking about all of this. 
[Laughter] But he and Scowcroft [Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs] went into a frenzy, 
saying, Well, maybe others will interpret it 
as this. So, I don’t want to understate where 
we're going or overstate it, but some will 
look at it as this major change in direction 
and others won’t. But I want to take this 
opportunity to get myself off the hook. 

Q. Have you had any responses from the 
allies here? 

The President. Oh, sure. That’s one of the 
things I want to hear about from Secretary 
Baker [Secretary of State James A. Baker 
III] today. They’ve been in close contact. 
And he’ll go off and—what, tonight do you 
head off? 

Secretary Baker. Tomorrow morning. 

The President. Tomorrow morning, and 
iron out some of the differences before we 
get there. 

Q. Do you expect policy changes to be 
made at the summit? 

The President. Well, what I expect is a 
document that is unanimously agreed to 
that will set the course for the future. And 
as conditions have changed, NATO will 
change. And I’ve addressed myself to that. 
But some will call it dramatic policy 
changes, and others won’t. And so, I don’t 
want to understate it. I don’t want to be in 
trouble saying, Well, you said there would 
be no changes. But there will be some 
changes, but I don’t happen to believe that 
it’s of a bombshell dimension. Remember 
the last time we went over there we had a 
troop policy change. And so, I don’t want to 
mislead you, but there will be some very 
interesting developments out of it. 
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Q. Are the allies in agreement with you 
in the responses that you’ve gotten to your 
proposals? 

The President. Well, as I say, Jim’s going 
over. We’ve gotten broad general agree- 
ment on a lot of issues, but there’s still some 
work to be done. That’s one of the things 
we're talking about in here today. 


President Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


Q. Have you had any contact with Mr. 
Gorbachev going into his party congress? 

The President. No, I haven’t talked to 
him since he was over here—or been in 
telegraphic. Now, maybe Jim has with Mr. 
Shevardnadze [Soviet Foreign Minister]. 

Secretary Baker. Not since—— 

Q. What are the keys to watch for in 
terms of that congress? What are your ex- 
pectations? 

The President. Stay tuned to CNN [Cable 
News Network]. [Laughter] We’ve got to go 
to work. 


Note: The exchange began at 8:45 a.m. at 
the President’s home at Walker’s Point. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan Prior 
to the Houston Economic Summit 


July 7, 1990 


President Bush and Prime Minister Kaifu 
have just finished 2 hours of wide-ranging 
discussions on our bilateral relationship and 
the global partnership of international coop- 
eration between our two countries. The two 
leaders have a very warm, personal rela- 
tionship, calling each other by first names. 

They agreed that the state of U.S.-Japan 
relations today is excellent and that both 
countries need to continue to work togeth- 
er in a spirit of cooperation to strengthen 
their bilateral relationship and support de- 
mocracy, freedom, and economic liberty 
around the world. 

The President took this opportunity to 
thank the Prime Minister for his outstand- 
ing leadership, which contributed so much 
to achieving an excellent joint report in our 
Structural Impediments Initiative (SII). The 





commitments for reform in this report, 
when implemented, will strengthen the 
economies of both our countries and lead to 
a better life for the Japanese and American 
peoples and a healthier economic relation- 
ship. The progress we have made these past 
4 months in the SII process and our other 
trade discussions has laid a firmer founda- 
tion for our overall relationship. But we 
cannot become complacent in the days to 
come; we must ensure that our relationship 
continues to rest on a solid economic base. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
emphasized that the time has come for the 
United States and Japan, as two of the 
world’s greatest trading nations, to devote 
their full energy to securing the benefits of 
an open world trading system through suc- 
cessful completion of the Uruguay round 
this year. 

The President took this opportunity to 
brief the Prime Minister on the results of 
the NATO summit just concluded in 
London. The Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent reaffirmed in this, the 30th anniversa- 
ry year of the security treaty, the continu- 
ing importance of the alliance to peace and 
stability in Asia. 

Japan and the United States agreed to 
continue to promote important global coop- 
eration in this era of great change, in coop- 
eration with our other summit partners. 
The President welcomed and encouraged 
Japan’s growing international role, as evi- 
denced by the contributions it is making in 
support of political and economic freedom 
in Eastern Europe, Central and South 
America, and elsewhere. Cooperation 
among Japan, the United States, and their 
summit partners in support of common 
goals will form a central part of the talks to 
be held during the next few days and is a 
manifestation of the trialog to which both 
leaders committed themselves at their 
meeting in Palm Springs. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
discussed the issue of lending to China. 
They had useful talks on this matter and 
agreed to continue these discussions with 
the other summit leaders. 

Finally, the President and the Prime Min- 
ister, looking back at the progress our two 
governments have made toward the goals 
at the Palm Springs summit last March, 
agreed to continue to work to build the 
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kind of economic, security, and political re- 
lationship between our two countries that 
will be appropriate to our two great nations 
in this dramatically changing world. 


Note: The President met with the Prime 
Minister at approximately 11:30 a.m. at the 
Houstonian Hotel’s Manor House in Hous- 
ton, TX. Later, the two leaders were joined 
by U.S. and Japanese officials and partici- 
pated in a working luncheon. 


Remarks Announcing Canada-United 
States Air Quality Negotiations and an 
Exchange With Reporters in Houston, 
Texas 


July 8, 1990 


The President. Well, we’re here to com- 

ment on the acid rain agreement. The joint 
statement that we’re issuing today on be- 
ginning negotiations is long overdue. I 
know that this is very important for the 
Canadian side; and I want_to say to you, sir, 
I appreciate your patience and understand- 
ing. 
Both Houses now in the United States 
Congress have passed clean air bills, similar 
to mine, by huge margins; and the House- 
Senate conference will begin this week. 
And I think it will be of enormous benefit 
to both our countries. Bill Reilly, the head 
of the EPA [Environmental Protection 
Agency], plans to be in Ottawa on July 16th 
and will be prepared to open preliminary 
discussions. We should be able to begin 
formal negotiations shortly after that. 

And we’ve made great progress. And I 
think we ought to both be very pleased 
about that. Great progress has been made, 
but we still have a long way to go. We 
recognize that. And I pledge to my Canadi- 
an friends that we want to do our part, and 
I think this clean air legislation—that I hope 
I'll be able to sign soon—is but one manifes- 
tation of that. 

Welcome to Houston, sir. And the floor is 
yours. 

Prime Minister Mulroney. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

I’m pleased to confirm that the President 
and I have agreed to begin negotiations for 
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an air quality accord. Our two countries 
share a long history of cooperation on trans- 
boundary environmental problems. An acid 
rain agreement will safeguard the natural 
health of our respective ecosystems, and we 
both fought—President Bush and I—have 
fought long and hard to get to where we 
are today. 

Bill Reilly and Bob De Cotret [Canadian 
Minister of the Environment] will discuss 
this issue when they meet in Ottawa in 
about a week’s time, and as the President 
has indicated, negotiations will begin short- 
ly thereafter. 

And so, we have worked hard for a bilat- 
eral accord, and I| think that this day will 
long be remembered in the history of our 
relationship for the significant departure 
that it constitutes from past positions in 
regard to the environment and the protec- 
tion of the environment in North America. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Are you going to take some from the 
Canadian press? 

The Prime Minister. 1 think [’ll—the Ca- 
nadians have been in the heat too long. 

Q. Mr. President, can I just clear—— 


Q. ——an accord will give Canada any 
more protection than it already gets from 
legislation? 


The President. 1 simply refer you to the 
statement. 


Q. Mr. Mulroney, we’d like to talk to you. 
Western Policy for Soviet Union 


Q. ——Canadian credit to the Soviet 
Union, sir? Does that not undercut your 
policy? 

The President. Nothing undercuts our 
policy like that—— 

Q. Mr. Mulroney, what would the accord 
give you that the clean air legislation does 
not? 

Q. He subsidizes aid to Cuba if he gives 
him credit? 

Q. Mr. President, we’re still confused 
about whether Mr. Gorbachev, who specifi- 
cally asked this summit last year for a role, 
whether he has made any direct appeal to 
you as host of the summit to—— 
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The President. We'll have more to say 
about that later. What I want to do is talk to 
our summit partners on that very question. 
We had a good discussion with the Prime 
Minister on new ideas from the Canadian 
side. But I don’t want to get out ahead of 
the process here, and I have some responsi- 
bility to be sure that our summit partners 
are briefed on that Gorbachev letter before 
we go public. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:42 a.m. in 
the front foyer of the Houstonian Hotel’s 
Manor House, following a meeting with 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of Canada. 


Joint Statement Announcing Canada- 
United States Air Quality Negotiations 


July 8, 1990 


Our two countries share a great legacy of 
bountiful natural resources and scenic gran- 
deur, as well as a long history of coopera- 
tion on transboundary environmental prob- 
lems. It is critical to the future well-being of 
Canada and the United States that we 
assure the continued productivity and envi- 
ronmental health of these natural systems: 
the Great Lakes and other shared water 
bodies, the forests, the wildlife, and the soils 
and farmlands. 

Thus, we announce with great satisfaction 
that our countries have agreed to begin ne- 
gotiations for a practical and effective air 
quality accord. U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency Administrator William K. 
Reilly and Canadian Environment Minister 
Robert de Cotret will discuss this issue 
when they meet in mid-July in Ottawa. We 
expect to begin negotiations shortly there- 
after. 

The initial focus of these negotiations will 
be on reduction of sulfur dioxide and other 
precursors of acid rain. With clean air legis- 
lation now before a Conference Committee 
of the House and Senate of the U.S. Con- 
gress, the United States anticipates substan- 
tial progress in the years ahead in curbing 
acid rain and improving air quality. Since 
1985 Canada has had in place its own con- 
trol program which will reduce both acid 
rain damage in Canada and the export of 





pollution to the United States. We look for- 
ward to a close working relationship be- 
tween Canada and the United States to 
assure that our agreement on air quality 
and our other bilateral programs yield tan- 
gible environmental improvements and 
benefits. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Francois Mitterrand of 
France Prior to the Houston Economic 
Summit 


July 9, 1990 


President Bush and President Mitterrand 
met for about an hour this morning to dis- 
cuss the summit agenda. They had lengthy 
talks on the Uruguay round [multilateral 
trade negotiations] and the prospect for a 
summit statement that moves the Uruguay 
round forward. 

They talked about a number of environ- 
mental issues, including the general 
progress that summit countries have made 
in cleaning up various pollutants, in pre- 
serving their forests, and in balancing eco- 
nomic and environmental objectives. 

The two Presidents were encouraged by 
the Soviet response to their recent NATO 
communique. Both the United States and 
France want to support perestroika and 
glasnost and encourage the success of Presi- 
dent Gorbachev. They discussed the role of 
economic support and considered the eco- 
nomic possibilities raised in the letter to the 
[economic] summit from President Gorba- 
chev. President Bush reiterated the U.S. po- 
sition that we believe technical economic 
assistance is appropriate; and he has pro- 
posed several steps, both at Malta and in 
Washington, which should be helpful. How- 
ever, the United States continues to believe 
that further economic reforms and spend- 
ing priorities in the Soviet Union are neces- 
sary before direct aid is justified. 


Note: The two Presidents met at approxi- 
mately 9 a.m. at the Houstonian Hotel’s 
Manor House in Houston, TX. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany Prior to 
the Houston Economic Summit 


July 9, 1990 


President Bush met with Chancellor Kohl 
for approximately an hour this morning and 
discussed the summit agenda. Chancellor 
Kohl congratulated President Bush on the 
success of the NATO summit. Both Presi- 
dents expressed appreciation for the Soviet 
response. 

The two leaders discussed President Gor- 
bachev’s letter to the [economic] summit 
and their positions on aid to the Soviet 
Union. President Bush said he understood 
the German desire for unilateral support to 
the Soviet Union. President Bush empha- 
sized that the United States supports peres- 
troika and glasnost and had suggested a va- 
riety of technical economic assistance meas- 
ures in support of President Gorbachev’s 
efforts. President Bush indicated that we 
continue to believe that further economic 
reforms and changes in Soviet military 
spending are necessary before we can con- 
sider direct aid. 

The two leaders discussed the progress of 
change in Eastern Europe and reviewed 
the democracies emerging in Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia. 

Both the President and the Chancellor 
expressed great concern about the world 
environment and pledged to continue ef- 
forts at reducing pollution and preserving 
forests on a global basis. 


Note: The President met with the Chancel- 
lor at approximately 10:30 a.m. at the 
Houstonian Hotel’s Manor House in Hous- 
ton, TX. 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for the Houston Economic Summit 


July 9, 1990 


Welcome to Houston. And we think this 
city is a very appropriate place to host this 
economic summit not of the postwar era 
but of the post-postwar era. 
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Over the past decade and a half, the lead- 
ers of the largest industrialized democracies 
have held these summits to address 
common problems and challenges. These 
economic summits have become framework 
for frank and constructive dialog, a dialog 
for progress that I believe will be advanced 
greatly in these next 3 days. And together, 
we're called upon as allies and as friends to 
work toward decisions here in Houston that 
will bring a new stability and prosperity to 
the world by tapping the power and energy 
of free wills and free markets. 

A new world of freedom lays before us, 
hopeful, confident—a world where peace 
endures, where commerce has conscience, 
and where all that seems possible is possi- 
ble. So, let us begin in good faith to set the 
stage for the new millennium. Thank you 
for coming to Houston, and thank all who 
have made us feel so at home here. Thank 
you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:13 p.m. in 
the Academic Quadrangle at Rice Universi- 
ty in Houston, TX. The 1990 economic sum- 
mit of industrialized nations was hosted by 
the United States. In addition to President 
Bush, the summit was attended by Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney of Canada, Presi- 
dent Jacques Delors of the European Com- 
munity, Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, President 
Francois Mitterrand of France, Prime Minis- 
ter Giulio Andreotti of Italy, Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kaifu of Japan, and Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of the United Kingdom. 
The leaders were accompanied by their for- 
eign and finance ministers. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Proclamation 6156—Wyoming 
Centennial Day, 1990 


July 9, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On July 10, 1890, President Benjamin 
Harrison signed a proclamation declaring 
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Wyoming the 44th State of the Union. In 
the 100 years since that day, the people of 
Wyoming have built an outstanding record 
of achievement. 

From its eastern plains to the unspoiled 
heights of the Teton Mountain Range, Wyo- 
ming is a land of timeless beauty and untold 
natural wealth. It is also a land rich in histo- 
ry and in examples of environmental stew- 
ardship. Generations of Indian tribes—in- 
cluding the Crow, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and 
Sioux—cultivated and cherished the vast 
territory that is now Wyoming, establishing 
a rich cultural legacy that still graces the 
State today. The Nation’s first national park, 
Yellowstone, is largely located in northwest- 
ern Wyoming. Wyoming is also the home of 
our first national forest, Shoshone, and our 
first national monument, Devils Tower. Wy- 
oming’s vast wilderness areas, abundant 
wildlife, and other natural resources attract 
thousands of visitors to the State each year. 

These visitors can testify not only to the 
State’s natural beauty, but also to the gener- 
ous hospitality of the people of Wyoming. 
The State’s history, however, also speaks 
highly of their character and spirit. Known 
as the Equality State, Wyoming was the first 
State in the Nation to allow women to vote 
and the first to elect a woman as Governor. 
During the past century, its citizens have 
demonstrated a strong commitment to the 
ideals that unite all Americans—ideals of 
freedom, equality, justice, and tolerance. 

Since becoming a State in 1890, the 
people of Wyoming have made substantial 
contributions to the social and economic de- 
velopment of the United States. Indeed, as 
they mark this special milestone in their 
State’s history, all of us have reason to cele- 
brate. 

In recognition of Wyoming’s contribu- 
tions to the United States and in commemo- 
ration of its Centennial, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 271, has designated 
July 10, 1990, as “Wyoming Centennial 
Day” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 10, 1990, as Wyoming 
Centennial Day. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and fif- 
teenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:53 a.m., July 9, 1990 


Houston Economic Summit Political 
Declaration: Securing Democracy 


July 10, 1990 


1. We, the Leaders of our seven countries 
and the Representatives of the European 
Community, salute the men and women 
around the world whose courage and 
wisdom have inspired and brought about 
the historic advances of democracy we have 
witnessed over the past year. As we enter 
the final decade of this century, which we 
intend should be a Decade of Democracy, 
we reiterate our commitment to support 
the strengthening of democracy, human 
rights, and economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment through market-oriented econo- 
mies. We emphasize the important opportu- 
nity provided in this forum for representa- 
tives from Europe, Japan, and North Amer- 
ica to discuss critical challenges of the 
coming years. 

2. Europe is at the dawn of a new era. 
We welcome enthusiastically the profound 
and historic changes sweeping the conti- 
nent. The London Declaration on a Trans- 
formed North Atlantic Alliance provides a 
new basis for cooperation among former ad- 
versaries in building a stable, secure, and 
peaceful Europe. We are determined to 
seize all opportunities to achieve a Europe 
whole and free and recognize the European 
Community’s contribution to that effort. 
We applaud the unification of Germany, 
which is a tangible expression of mankind’s 
inalienable right to self-determination and a 
major contribution to stability in Europe. 

We welcome the replacement of repres- 
sive regimes in Central and Eastern Europe 
by governments freely chosen by their peo- 
ples. We applaud the introduction of the 


rule of law and the freedoms that are the 
bedrock of a democratic state. We urge Ro- 
mania, following recent events, to adhere to 
the positive trend taking place in other 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 

3. We welcome the intention of the 
Soviet Union to move toward a democratic 
political system, as well as Soviet attempts 
to reform their economy along market prin-. 
ciples. We commit ourselves to working 
with the Soviet Union to assist its efforts to 
create an open society, a pluralistic democ- 
racy, and a market-oriented economy. Such 
changes will enable the Soviet Union to ful- 
fill its responsibilities in the community of 
nations founded on these principles. We are 
heartened by indications that a constructive 
dialogue is underway between the Soviet 
government and the Baltic states, and we 
urge all sides to continue this dialogue in a 
democratic spirit. 

4. The advance of democracy accompa- 
nied by market-oriented economic reforms 
is not just a European phenomenon. Since 
we last met, we have witnessed the spread 
of democratic values in many parts of the 
world. 

In Asia, there are encouraging signs of 
new political openness in Mongolia and 
Nepal. In the Philippines, the government 
continues to engage in courageous efforts to 
consolidate democracy. 

We acknowledge some of the recent de- 
velopments in China, but believe that the 
prospects for closer cooperation will be en- 
hanced by renewed political and economic 
reform, particularly in the field of human 
rights. We agree to maintain the measures 
put into place at last year’s Summit, as 
modified over the course of this year. We 
will keep them under review for future ad- 
justments to respond to further positive de- 
velopments in China. For example, in addi- 
tion to existing lending to meet basic 
human needs, we will explore whether 
there are other World Bank loans that 
would contribute to reform of the Chinese 
economy, especially loans that would ad- 
dress environmental concerns. 

5. In Africa, we hope that Namibia’s at- 
tainment of independence and democracy 
will be a positive example for freedom, plu- 
ralism, and market-oriented economic 
reform throughout the continent. We also 
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welcome the positive developments that 
have taken place in South Africa, especially 
the launching of talks between the govern- 
ment and representatives of the black ma- 
jority. We hope this will lead to a peaceful 
transition to a non-racial democracy and the 
complete dismantlement of the apartheid 
system. We will continue to support this 
process and we call on all parties to refrain 
from viclence or its advocacy. 

6. In Latin America, we welcome the re- 
establishment of freedom and democracy in 
Chile. We applaud the recent fair and free 
elections in Nicaragua, as well as progress 
on the path to peace through dialogue in El 
Salvador and Guatemala. We encourage the 
efforts of the Panamanian government to 
re-establish democracy and the rule of law. 
We note with satisfaction the positive evolu- 
tion in Haiti. We hope that Cuba will take 
steps to join the democratic trend in the 
rest of Latin America. 

7. While we applaud the reduction of ide- 
ological conflicts that have divided much of 
the world since the end of the Second 
World War, we note with deep concern the 
reemergence of intolerance affecting ethnic 
and religious groups. We agree that such 
intolerance can lead to conflicts, which can 
threaten fundamental human rights, as well 
as political and economic development. 

8. We reaffirm our commitment to the 
fundamental principles we seek to realize 
in our own societies, and we underscore 
that political and economic freedoms are 
closely linked and mutually reinforcing. 
Each of us stands ready to help in practical 
ways those countries that choose freedom, 
through the provision of constitutional, 
legal, and economic know-how and through 
economic assistance, as appropriate. 

In drawing from our different constitu- 
tional and historical experiences, we stand 
ready, individually and jointly in relevant 
fora, to: 

—assist in the drafting of laws, including 
bills of rights and civil, criminal, and 
economic framework laws; 

—advise in the fostering of independent 
media; 

—establish training programs in govern- 
ment, management, and _ technical 
fields; 

—develop and expand people-to-people 
contacts and exchange programs to 
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help diffuse understanding and knowl- 
edge. 

In the same spirit, the recent G-24 Minis- 
terial agreed to extend its assistance in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe in parallel with 
progress in political and economic reform. 

We agree the challenge facing the indus- 
trialized democracies is to continue the 
effort already underway in Europe while 
expanding efforts to support political 
reform and economic development in other 
parts of the world. We call on our people 
and the people of other democracies to join 
in this great endeavor. 


Note: The declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 


Houston Economic Summit Statement 
on Transnational Issues 


July 10, 1990 


Terrorism 


We, the Heads of State or Government, 
reaffirm our condemnation of terrorism in 
all its forms, our commitment to make no 
concessions to terrorists or their sponsors, 
and our resolve to continue to cooperate in 
efforts to combat terrorism. We demand 
that those governments which provide sup- 
port to terrorists end such support immedi- 
ately. We are determined not to allow ter- 
rorists to remain unpunished, but to see 
them brought to justice in accordance with 
international law and national legislation. 

We welcome the recent release of several 
hostages, but remain deeply concerned that 
hostages are still being held, some for more 
than five years. Their ordeal and that of 
their families must end. We call for the im- 
mediate, unconditional and safe release of 
all hostages and for an accounting of all 
persons taken hostage who may have died 
while being held. We call on those with 
influence over hostage-takers to use their 
influence to this end. 

We note with deep concern the continu- 
ing threat presented to civil aviation by ter- 
rorist groups, as demonstrated by such out- 
rages as the sabotage of civil aircraft over 
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Lockerbie, Scotland on December 21, 1988, 
above Niger on September 19, 1989, and 
over Colombia on November 27, 1989. We 
reiterate our determination to fight terror- 
ist assaults against civil aviation. 

Accordingly, we will continue our coop- 
eration to negotiate a convention requiring 
the introduction of additives into plastic ex- 
plosives to aid in their detection. We pledge 
to work to strengthen international civil 
aviation security standards. Consistent with 
this objective, we note the importance of 
making available training and technical as- 
sistance to other nations. We support initia- 
tives undertaken through the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) regard- 
ing this issue. We will work together with 
ICAO to expand such assistance. 


Non-Proliferation 


We discussed the threat to international 
security posed by the proliferation of nucle- 
ar, chemical and biological weapons, and of 
ballistic missile weapons delivery systems. 

With regard to nuclear proliferation, we 
take special note of the recent declaration 
issued by the European Council in Dublin 
on that subject. That document under- 
scored the great importance attached to the 
maintenance of an effective international 
nuclear non-proliferation regime and the 
need to make every effort to contribute to 
strengthening non-proliferation and encour- 
aging the participation of further countries 
in the regime. The Treaty on Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons (NPT) is an impor- 
tant element of that regime. We further 
endorse the EC’s call for all states to apply 
IAEA safeguards on as universal a basis as 
possible. 

We also urge all nuclear suppliers to 
adopt nuclear export control measures 
equivalent to the Nuclear Suppliers Group 
Guidelines. 

Whether NPT parties or not, we commit 
ourselves to working actively to secure a 
satisfactory outcome to nuclear non-prolif- 
eration discussions in the forthcoming 
months, including those at the Fourth 
Review Conference of the NPT. 

We hope that these discussions will con- 
tribute to the achievement of as broad a 
consensus as possible in favor of an equita- 
ble and stable non-proliferation regime. 
Such a regime should be based on an indis- 


pensable balance between the non-prolif- 
eration of arms and the development of 
peaceful and safe uses of nuclear energy. 

The global community has focussed for 
decades on nuclear proliferation, especially 
when combined with advanced missile de- 
livery systems. Today we also face new and 
growing problems from the proliferation of 
chemical and biological weapons. 

With regard to chemical and biological 
proliferation, we commit ourselves to 
pursue efforts to prevent the diversion of 
chemical precursors at a national level, as 
well as in the relevant Western fora. We 
similarly commit ourselves to be vigilant 
about the danger of potential diversions in 
the field of biological technologies. 

We endorse a complete ban on chemical 
weapons, through an effective and verifia- 
ble treaty, as the only long-term guarantee 
against the proliferation of chemical weap- 
ons. We believe an important step toward 
achieving such a treaty was made in the 
recent U.S.-Soviet agreement on destruction 
and non-production of chemical weapons 
and the recent declaration of intent by 
NATO states to become original signatories 
to the Chemical Weapons Convention. We 
reiterate our determination, first expressed 
at the 1989 Paris Conference on Chemical 
Weapons, to redouble the effort at the Con- 
ference on Disarmament in Geneva to re- 
solve the remaining issues and to conclude 
the Convention at the earliest date. We also 
urge all states to become parties as soon as 
it is concluded. Similarly, as the 1991 
Review Conference on the Biological Weap- 
ons Convention approaches, we call on all 
nations that have not become party to the 
Convention to do so and to participate in 
confidence-building measures designed to 
strengthen its effectiveness. 

We wish to highlight the importance of 
dealing with the related threat of ballistic 
missiles capable of delivering nuclear, 
chemical and biological weapons. We note 
especially the contribution of the Missile 
Technology Control Regime (MTCR) to our 
joint efforts to control missile proliferation. 
We applaud the recent decisions of addi- 
tional nations to adhere to the MTCR, and 
we call upon all nations to observe the 
MTCR Guidelines. 
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Note: The portion of the statement concern- 
ing nonproliferation referred to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA). 
The statement was made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary but not issued 
as a White House press release. 


Houston Economic Summit Economic 
Declaration 


July 11, 1990 


1. We, the Heads of State and Govern- 
ment of the seven major industrial democ- 
racies and the President of the Commission 
of the European Communities, meeting in 
Houston for our annual Economic Summit, 
celebrate the renaissance of democracy 
throughout much of the world. We wel- 
come unreservedly the spread of multiparty 
democracy, the practice of free elections, 
the freedom of expression and assembly, 
the increased respect for human rights, the 
rule of law, and the increasing recognition 
of the principles of the open and competi- 
tive economy. These events proclaim loudly 
man’s inalienable rights: When people are 
free to choose, they choose freedom. 

2. The profound changes taking place in 
Europe, and progress toward democracy 
elsewhere, give us great hope for a world in 
which individuals have increasing opportu- 
nities to achieve their economic and politi- 
cal aspirations, free of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

3. We are mindful that freedom and eco- 
nomic prosperity are closely linked and mu- 
tually reinforcing. Sustainable economic 
prosperity depends upon the stimulus of 
competition and the encouragement of en- 
terprise—on incentives for individuai initia- 
tive and innovation, on a skilled and moti- 
vated labor force whose fundamental rights 
are protected, on sound monetary systems, 
on an open system of international trade 
and payments, and on an environment safe- 
guarded for future generations. 

4. Around the world, we are determined 
to assist other peoples to achieve and sus- 
tain economic prosperity and political free- 
dom. We will support their efforts with our 
experience, resources, and goodwill. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 

5. In recent years, substantial progress has 
been achieved in promoting a stronger 
world economy through sound macroeco- 
nomic policies and greater economic effi- 
ciency. The economic expansion in our 
countries, now in its eighth year, has sup- 
ported notable income growth and job cre- 
ation in the context of rapid growth of 
international trade. However, unemploy- 
ment remains high in a number of coun- 
tries. Inflation, although considerably lower 
than in the early 1980s, is a matter of seri- 
ous concern in some countries and requires 
continued vigilance. External imbalances 
have been reduced in the United States and 
Japan, whereas in other cases they have in- 
creased. Continuing adjustment remains a 
priority in order to counter protectionist 
pressures, alleviate uncertainties in financial 
and exchange markets, and contribute to 
avoiding pressures on interest rates. Sound 
domestic macroeconomic policies, which 
may differ according to conditions in each 
country, will make a major contribution to 
further external adjustment. 

6. In the developing world, the experi- 
ence of the late 1980s varied widely. Some 
economies, particularly in East Asia, contin- 
ued to experience impressive doméstic 
growth rates. The economies of a number 
of other developing countries have been 
stagnant or declined. Nonetheless, serious 
efforts—in some cases by new leadership— 
to implement economic adjustment and 
market-oriented policies have begun to 
yield positive results and should be contin- 
ued. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND POLICY COORDINATION 


7. At a time of growing economic interde- 
pendence, the Summit countries have de- 
veloped a cooperative process based on a 
common appreciation of the need for 
market-oriented policies and the impor- 
tance of sound domestic budgetary and 
monetary policies. This process has contrib- 
uted importantly to the strengthened per- 
formance of the world economy and to im- 
proved stability of exchange rates by con- 
centrating attention on multilateral surveil- 
lance and close coordination of economic 
policies, including cooperation on exchange 
markets. It is important to continue and, 
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where appropriate, to strengthen this coop- 
erative and flexible approach to improve 
the functioning of the international mone- 
tary system and contribute to its stability. 

8. To sustain the present economic expan- 
sion to the benefit of all countries, each 
nation must pursue sound policies. Balanced 
expansion of demand with increasing pro- 
ductive capacity is key, while external im- 
balances and structural rigidities require 
correction. Price pressures warrant contin- 
ued vigilance. 

9. Countries with sizable current account 
deficits should contribute to the adjustment 
process by the reduction of fiscal deficits, 
and undertake structural reforms to encour- 
age private saving and increase competi- 
tiveness. 

10. Countries with large external surplus- 
es should contribute to the adjustment 
process by _ sustained non-inflationary 
growth of domestic demand with structural 
reform in order to improve the underlying 
conditions for growth and adjustment and 
to promote increased investment relative to 
saving. 

11. The investment needs of the world as 
a whole are expected to grow in the coming 
years, particularly in Central and Eastern 
Europe and in developing countries under- 
taking market reforms, as well as in some 
industrial countries. To meet these needs, 
industrial and developing countries alike 
should foster saving and discourage dissav- 
ing. 

12. The market-oriented restructuring of 
Central and Eastern European economies 
should stimulate their growth and increase 
their integration into the global economy. 
We support these changes and seek to 
assure that this difficult transformation will 
contribute to global growth and stability. 

13. Within the European Community, the 
European Monetary System is leading to a 
high degree of economic convergence and 
stability. We note the European Communi- 
ty’s decision to launch the Intergovernmen- 
tal Conference on Economic and Monetary 
Union and the beginning of the first stage 
of that union. During this first stage, closer 
surveillance and coordination of economic 
and monetary policies will contribute 
toward non-inflationary growth and a more 
robust international economic system. 


14. We welcome the prospect of a uni- 
fied, democratic Germany which enjoys full 
sovereignty without discriminatory con- 
straints. German economic, monetary, and 
social union will contribute to improved 
non-inflationary global growth and to a re- 
duction of external imbalances. This process 
will promote positive economic develop- 
ments in Central and Eastern Europe. 

15. We call on the member countries of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) to 
implement the agreement by the IMF to 
increase quotas by 50 percent under the 
Ninth General Review of Quotas and to 
strengthen the IMF arrears strategy. 


Measures Aimed at Economic Efficiency 


16. Considerable progress has been made 
over the past few years in supplementing 
macroeconomic policies with reforms to in- 
crease economic efficiency. We welcome 
the progress in the realization of the inter- 
nal market in the European Community 
and the continuing efforts to reduce struc- 
tural rigidities in North America and Japan. 
Nonetheless, we emphasize the widespread 
need for further steps to promote regula- 
tory reform and liberalize areas such as 
retail trade, telecommunications, transport, 
labor markets, and financial markets, as 
well as to reduce industrial and agricultural 
subsidies, improve tax systems, and improve 
labor-force skills through education and 
training. 

17. We welcome the major contributions 
of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD) in identify- 
ing structural policy challenges and options. 
We encourage the OECD to strengthen its 
surveillance and review procedures, and to 
find ways of making its work operationally 
more effective. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRADING SYSTEM 


18. The open world trading system is vital 
to economic prosperity. A strengthened 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) is essential to provide a stable 
framework for the expansion of trade and 
the fuller integration of Central and East- 
ern Europe and developing countries into 
the global economy. We reject protection- 
ism in all its forms. 
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19. The successful outcome of the Uru- 
guay Round has the highest priority on the 
international economic agenda. Conse- 
quently, we stress our determination to take 
the difficult political decisions necessary to 
achieve far-reaching, substantial results in 
all areas of the Uruguay Round by the end 
of this year. We instruct our negotiators to 
make progress and in particular to agree on 
the complete profile of the final package by 
the July meeting of the Trade Negotiations 
Committee. 

20. We confirm our strong support for 
the essential broad objectives of the negoti- 
ations: reform of agricultural policies; a sub- 
stantial and balanced package of measures 
to improve market access; strengthened 
multilateral rules and disciplines; the incor- 
poration of new issues of services, trade- 
related investment measures, and intellec- 
tual property protection within the GATT 
framework; and integration of developing 
countries into the international trading 
system. 

21. As regards agriculture, achieving the 
long-term objective of the reform of agri- 
cultural policies is critical to permit the 
greater liberalization of trade in agricultural 
products. Experience has shown the high 
cost of agricultural policies which tend to 
create surpluses. The outcome of the GATT 
negotiations on agriculture should lead to a 
better balance between supply and demand 
and ensure that agricultural policies do not 
impede the effective functioning of interna- 
tional markets. We therefore reaffirm our 
commitment to the long-term objective of 
the reform, i.e., to allow market signals to 
influence agriculture production and to es- 
tablish a fair and market-oriented agricul- 
tural trading system. 

22. The achievement of this objective re- 
quires each of us to make substantial, pro- 
gressive reductions in support and protec- 
tion of agriculture—covering internal re- 
gimes, market access, and export subsi- 
dies—and develop rules governing sanitary 
and phytosanitary measures. Variations 
among countries in the mechanisms of agri- 
cultural support reflect differences in the 
social and economic conditions of farming. 
The negotiations on agriculture should 
therefore be conducted in a framework that 
includes a common instrument of measure- 
ment, provides for commitments to be 
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made in an equitable way among all coun- 
tries, and takes into account concerns about 
food security. The framework should con- 
tain specific assurances that, by appropriate 
use of the common measure as well as other 
ways, participants would reduce not only 
internal support but also export subsidies 
and import protection in a related way. 

23. Agreement on such a framework by 
the time of the July meeting of the Trade 
Negotiations Committee is critical to the 
successful completion of the Uruguay 
Round as a whole. Accordingly, we com- 
mend to our negotiators the text submitted 
by the Chairman of the Agricultural Negoti- 
ating Group as a means to intensify the ne- 
gotiations. We intend to maintain a high 
level of personal involvement and to exer- 
cise the political leadership necessary to 
ensure the successful outcome of these ne- 
gotiations. 

24. Negotiations on market access should 
achieve agreement on a substantial and bal- 
anced package of measures. As regards tex- 
tiles, the objective is to liberalize the textile 
and clothing sector through progressive dis- 
mantling of trade barriers and its integra- 
tion, under a precise timetable, into GATT 
on the basis of strengthened GATT rules 
and disciplines. 

25. Negotiations on multilateral rules and 
disciplines should strengthen GATT rules in 
areas such as safeguards, balance of pay- 
ments, rules of origin, and updated disci- 
plines for dumping and antidumping meas- 
ures. Concerning subsidies, rules are 
needed which will effectively discipline do- 
mestic subsidies so as to avoid trade distor- 
tions, competitive subsidization, and trade 
conflicts. Improved disciplines must also 
cover countervailing measures so that they 
do not become barriers to trade. 

26. As regards the new areas, the aim is 
to develop new rules and procedures within 
the GATT framework, including: a frame- 
work of contractually enforceable rules to 
liberalize services trade, with no sector ex- 
cluded a priori; an agreement to reduce 
trade distorting effects of trade-related in- 
vestment measures; and an agreement to 
provide for standards and effective enforce- 
ment of all intellectual property rights. 

27. A successful Uruguay Round is essen- 
tial for industrialized and developing coun- 
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tries alike. We seek the widest possible par- 
ticipation of developing countries in the 
Round and their further integration into 
the multilateral trading system. To achieve 
this objective, developed countries are pre- 
pared to accept greater multilateral disci- 
plines in all areas and to offer improved 
market access in areas of interest to devel- 
oping countries such as textiles and cloth- 
ing, tropical products, and agriculture. 

28. For their part, developing countries 
should substantially reduce their tariffs and 
increase the percentage of tariffs that are 
bound; subscribe to balanced and effective 
restraints on all forms of exceptions, includ- 
ing measures imposed for balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties; and participate meaning- 
fully in agreements covering the new areas. 
The end result should be a single set of 
multilateral rules applicable to all GATT 
contracting parties, although some develop- 
ing countries, especially the least devel- 
oped, may need longer transition periods or 
other transitional arrangements on a case 
by case basis. 

29. The wide range of substantive results 
which we seek in all these areas will call for 
a commitment to strengthen further the in- 
stitutional framework of the multilateral 
trading system. In that context, the concept 
of an international trade organization 
should be addressed at the conclusion of the 
Uruguay Round. We also need to improve 
the dispute settlement process in order to 
implement the results of the negotiations 
effectively. This should lead to a commit- 
ment to operate only under the multilateral 
rules. 


DIRECT INVESTMENT 


30. Free flows of investment increase 
global prosperity by complementing the 
open international trade system. In particu- 
lar, foreign direct investment can help re- 
structure the economies of developing and 
Central and Eastern European countries, 
create new jobs, and raise living standards. 

31. All countries should therefore seek to 
reduce their barriers to investment and 
resist protectionist pressures to discourage 
or discriminate against such investment. 
The OECD and the GATT should continue 
to promote investment liberalization. The 
multilateral development banks and the 
IMF should require investment liberaliza- 


tion in their programs in Central and East- 
ern Europe and developing countries. 


EXPORT CREDITS 


32. We welcome the important negotia- 
tions that are underway in the OECD on a 
balanced package of measures to strengthen 
multilateral disciplines on trade- and aid- 
distorting export credit subsidies. This pack- 
age, to be completed by spring of 1991, 
should reduce substantially, through im- 
proved discipline and transparency, distor- 
tions resulting from the use of officially sup- 
ported commercial and aid credits. It is also 
important to avoid introducing trade distor- 
tions in financial flows to the nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 


REFORM IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


33. We welcome the political and eco- 
nomic reforms taking place in Central and 
Eastern Europe. At the recent Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) in Bonn and by the agreement to 
establish the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (EBRD), the 
participating countries of the region accept- 
ed the key principles underpinning market 
economies. However, the degree of imple- 
mentation of economic and political reform 
varies widely by country. Several countries 
have taken courageous and difficult meas- 
ures to stabilize their economies and short- 
en the transition to a market economy. 

34. We and other countries should assist 
Central and Eastern European nations that 
are firmly committed to economic and po- 
litical reform. Those providing help should 
favor countries that implement such re- 
forms. 

35. Foreign private investment will be 
vital in the development of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Capital will flow to coun- 
tries with open markets and hospitable in- 
vestment climates. Improved access for 
their exports will also be important for 
those Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries that are opening up their economies. 
Western Governments can support this 
process by various means, including trade 
and investment agreements. The recent de- 
cision by the Coordinating Committee for 
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Multilateral Export Controls (COCOM) to 
liberalize export controls is a positive step. 

36. We commend the work done by the 
Commission of the European Communities 
on the coordination by the Group of 24 
(G-24) of assistance to Poland and Hungary 
inaugurated at the Summit of the Arch, 
which has made a significant contribution 
to helping these countries lay the founda- 
tion for self-sustaining growth based on 
market principles. We welcome the deci- 
sion of the G-24 to enlarge the coordina- 
tion of assistance to other emerging democ- 
racies in Central and Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia. 

37. We recognize that these countries 
face major problems in cleaning their envi- 
ronment. It will be important to assist the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe to 
develop the necessary policies and infra- 
structure to confront those environmental 
problems. 

38. We also welcome the recent initia- 
tives in regional cooperation, e.g., in trans- 
port and the environment, that will make a 
positive contribution to economic progress 
and stability in the region. 

39. We expect the new EBRD to play a 
key role in fostering investment in those 
countries and to contribute to orderly tran- 
sitions toward market economies and a 
sound basis for democracy. We urge the 
rapid entry into force of the Bank. 

40. The Center for Cooperation with Eu- 
ropean Economies in Transition at the 
OECD will encourage reforms and 
strengthen relations between these coun- 
tries and the OECD, as will the OECD’s 
follow up work from the CSCE Economic 
Conference in Bonn. 

41. We invite the OECD to consider a 
closer relationship with those Central and 
East European countries that are commit- 
ted to political and economic reform. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


42. We discussed the situation in the 
Soviet Union, and exchanged views regard- 
ing the message that Soviet President Gor- 
bachev sent us several days ago on his eco- 
nomic plans. We welcome the efforts un- 
derway in the Soviet Union to liberalize 
and to create a more open, democratic, and 
pluralistic Soviet society, and to move 
toward a market-oriented economy. These 
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measures deserve our support. The success 
of perestroika depends upon the deter- 
mined pursuit and development of these 
reform efforts. In particular, we welcome 
President Gorbachev’s suggestion for a sus- 
tained economic dialogue. 

43. We have all begun, individually and 
collectively, to assist these reform efforts. 
We all believe that technical assistance 
should be provided now to help the Soviet 
Union move to a market-oriented economy 
and to mobilize its own resources. Some 
countries are already in a position to extend 
large scale financial credits. 

44. We also agreed that further Soviet 
decisions to introduce more radical steps 
toward a market-oriented economy, to shift 
resources substantially away from the mili- 
tary sector and to cut support to nations 
promoting regional conflict will all improve 
the prospect for meaningful and sustained 
economic assistance. 

45. We have taken note of the decision of 
the European Council in Dublin on June 
26. We have agreed to ask the IMF, the 
World Bank, the OECD and the designated 
president of the EBRD to undertake, in 
close consultation with the Commission of 
the European Communities, a detailed 
study of the Scviet economy, to make rec- 
ommendations for its reform and to estab- 
lish the criteria under which Western eco- 
nomic assistance could effectively support 
these reforms. This work should be com- 
pleted by year’s end and be convened by 
the IMF. 

46. We took note of the importance to 
the Government of Japan of the peaceful 
resolution of its dispute with the Soviet 
Union over the Northern Territories. 

47. The host Government will convey to 
the Soviet Union the results of the Houston 
Summit. 


THE DEVELOPING NATIONS 


48. We reiterate that our commitment to 
the developing world will not be weakened 
by the support for reforming countries in 
Central and Eastern Europe. The poorest of 
the developing nations must remain the 
focus of special attention. The International 
Development Association replenishment of 
SDR 11.6 billion, agreed to last December, 
will provide needed resources for these 
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countries, and marks the incorporation of 
environmental concerns into development 
lending. It is our intention to take a con- 
structive part in the Paris Conference on 
the least developed countries in September. 

49. The advanced industrial economies 
can make a number of major contributions 
to the long-run development of the devel- 
oping countries. By sustaining economic 
growth and price stability, we can offer 
stable, growing markets and sources of cap- 
ital for the developing world. By providing 
financial and technical support to develop- 
ing countries undertaking genuine political 
and economic reform, we can reinforce 
their ongoing liberalization. The industrial- 
ized nations should continue to make efforts 
to enhance their development aid and 
other forms of assistance to the developing 
countries, including reinforcing the effec- 
tiveness of the aid. 

50. In the developing world, there is a 
growing acceptance of the view that 
growth can be encouraged by a stable mac- 
roeconomic framework, sectoral reform to 
provide more competition, and an opening 
of markets. Open, democratic, and account- 
able political systems are important ingredi- 
ents in the effective and equitable oper- 
ation of market-oriented economies. 

51. Important contributions to a hospita- 
ble investment climate can be made by the 
protection of intellectual property, and by 
liberalization of investment regimes, includ- 
ing transparent and equitable investment 
rules, and equality of treatment for foreign 
and domestic investors. 

52. The recent Enterprise for the Ameri- 
cas initiative announced by the U.S. Presi- 
dent will support and encourage more 
market-oriented policies in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. We believe that such 
U.S. efforts hold great promise for the 
region and will help improve prospects for 
sustained growth in the Americas through 
the encouragement of trade, open invest- 
ment regimes, the reduction of U.S. bilater- 
al concessional debt and the use of debt for 
equity and nature swaps. 

53. In a number of countries, sustainable 
development requires that population 
growth remains in some reasonable balance 
with expanding resources. Supporting the 
efforts of developing countries to maintain 
this balance is a priority. Improved educa- 


tional opportunities for women and their 
greater integration into the economy can 
make important contributions to population 
stabilization programs. 

54. In the Mediterranean basin, the initia- 
tives of economic integration, which are un- 
derway, deserve encouragement and sup- 
port. 


THIRD WORLD DEBT 


55. Significant progress has been made 
during the past year under the strength- 
ened debt strategy, which has renewed the 
resolve in a number of debtor countries to 
continue economic reforms essential to 
future growth. In particular, the recent 
commercial bank agreements with Chile, 
Costa Rica, Mexico, Morocco, the Philip- 
pines, and Venezuela involve significant 
debt and debt-service reduction. Important 
financial support for debt and debt-service 
reduction is being provided by the IMF and 
the World Bank, as well as by Japan. The 
Paris Club has agreed, in order to support 
medium term IMF-supported reform and fi- 
nancing programs, to provide adequate re- 
structuring agreements, notably through 
multiyear reschedulings and _ through 
lengthening of the repayment period. The 
combination of debtor reform efforts and 
commercial bank debt reduction has had a 
notable impact on confidence in debtor 
economies, as clearly demonstrated through 
flows of both new investment and the 
return of flight capital to Mexico, in particu- 
lar. 

56. These measures represent major inno- 
vations in the case by case debt strategy 
and are potentially available to all debtor 
nations with serious debt-servicing prob- 
lems which are implementing economic ad- 
justment policies. 

57. The adoption by debtor nations of 
strong economic reform programs with the 
IMF and World Bank remains at the heart 
of the debt strategy, and a prerequisite for 
debt and debt service reduction within 
commercial bank financing packages. It is 
vital that debtor countries adopt measures 
to mobilize savings and to encourage new 
investment flows and the repatriation of 
flight capital to help sustain their recovery. 
In this connection, the recent U.S. Enter- 
prise for the Americas initiative to support 
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investment reform and the environment in 
Latin America needs to be given careful 
consideration by Finance Ministers. 

58. For countries implementing coura- 
geous reforms, commercial banks should 
take realistic and constructive approaches 
in their negotiations to conclude promptly 
agreements on financial packages including 
debt reduction, debt-service reduction and 
new money. 

59. Creditor nations will continue to play 
an important role in this process through 
ongoing contributions to the international 
financial institutions, rescheduling of official 
debt in the Paris Club, and new finance. 
We encourage the Paris Club to continue 
reviewing additional options to address debt 
burdens. In the case of the lower middle- 
income countries implementing strong 
reform programs, we encourage the Paris 
Club to lengthen the repayment period, 
taking account of the special situations of 
these countries. We welcome the decisions 
taken by France with respect to Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa and by Canada with respect to 
the Caribbean to alleviate the debt burden 
of the lower middle-income countries. 

60. Creditor governments have also pro- 
vided special support for the poorest coun- 
tries through the implementation of Toron- 
to terms in Paris Club reschedulings. All of 

_us have cancelled official development as- 
sistance (ODA) debt for the poorest coun- 
tries. We encourage the Paris Club to 
review the implementation of the existing 
options that apply to the poorest countries. 

61. We note and will study with interest 
the Craxi Report on debt commissioned by 
the UN Secretary General. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


62. One of our most important responsi- 
bilities is to pass on to future generations an 
environment whose health, beauty, and 
economic potential are not threatened. En- 
vironmental challenges such as climate 


change, ozone depletion, deforestation, 
marine pollution, and loss of biological di- 
versity require closer and more effective 
international cooperation and _ concrete 
action. We as industrialized countries have 
an obligation to be leaders in meeting these 
challenges. We agree that, in the face of 
threats of irreversible environmental 
damage, lack of full scientific certainty is no 
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excuse to postpone actions which are justi- 
fied in their own right. We recognize that 
strong, growing, market-oriented economies 
provide the best means for successful envi- 
ronmental protection. 

63. Climate change is of key importance. 
We are committed to undertake common 
efforts to limit emissions of greenhouse 
gases, such as carbon dioxide. We strongly 
support the work of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) and look 
forward to the release of its full report in 
August. The Second World Climate Confer- 
ence provides the opportunity for all coun- 
tries to consider the adoption of strategies 
and measures for limiting or stabilizing 
greenhouse gas emissions, and to discuss an 
effective international response. We reiter- 
ate our support for the negotiation of a 
framework convention on climate change, 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
Environment Program (UNEP) and the 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO). 
The convention should be completed by 
1992. Work on appropriate implementing 
protocols should be undertaken as expedi- 
tiously as possible and should consider all 
sources and sinks. 

64. We welcome the amendment of the 
Montreal Protocol to phase out the use of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) by the year 
2000 and to extend coverage of the Proto- 
col to other ozone depleting substances. 
The establishment of a financial mechanism 
to assist developing countries to tackle 
ozone depletion marks a new and positive 
step in cooperation between the developed 
and developing worlds. We applaud the an- 
nouncement in London by some: major de- 
veloping countries, including India and 
China, that they intend to review their po- 
sition on adherence to the Montreal Proto- 
col and its amendments. We would wel- 
come their adherence as a crucial reinforce- 
ment of the effectiveness of the Protocol, 
which would ultimately lead to a worldwide 
phase out of ozone depleting substances. 
We urge all parties to ratify the amended 
Protocol as quickly as possible. 

65. We acknowledge that enhanced levels 
of cooperation will be necessary with 
regard to the science and impacts of cli- 
mate change and economic implications of 
possible response strategies. We recognize 
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the importance of working together to de- 
velop new technologies and methods over 
the coming decades to complement energy 
conservation and other measures to reduce 
carbon dioxide and other greenhouse emis- 
sions. We support accelerated scientific and 
economic research and analysis on the dy- 
namics and potential impact of climate 
change, and on potential responses of devel- 
oped and developing countries. 

66. We are determined to take action to 
increase forests, while protecting existing 
ones and recognizing the sovereign rights 
of all countries to make use of their natural 
resources. The destruction of tropical for- 
ests has reached alarming proportions. We 
welcome the commitment of the new Gov- 
ernment of Brazil to help arrest this de- 
struction and to provide sustainable forest 
management. We actively support this 
process, and we are ready for a new dia- 
logue with developing countries on ways 
and means to support their efforts. We are 
ready to cooperate with the Government of 
Brazil on a comprehensive pilot program to 
counteract the threat to tropical rain forests 
in that country. We ask the World Bank to 
prepare such a proposal, in close coopera- 
tion with the Commission of the European 
Communities, which should be presented at 
the latest at the next Economic Summit. 
We appeal to the other concerned countries 
to join us in this effort. Experience gained 
in this pilot program should immediately be 
shared with other countries faced with trop- 
ical forest destruction. The Tropical Forest- 
ry Action Plan must be reformed and 
strengthened, placing more emphasis on 
forest conservation and protection of biolog- 
ical diversity. The International Tropical 
Timber Organization action plan must be 
enhanced to emphasize sustainable forest 
management and improve market oper- 
ations. 

67. We are ready to begin negotiations, in 
the appropriate fora, as expeditiously as pos- 
sible on a global forest convention or agree- 
ment, which is needed to curb deforest- 
ation, protect biodiversity, stimulate posi- 
tive forestry actions, and address threats to 
the world’s forests. The convention or 
agreement should be completed as soon as 
possible, but no later than 1992. The work 
of the IPCC and others should be taken 
into account. 


68. The destruction of ecologically sensi- 
tive areas around the world continues at an 
alarming pace. Loss of temperate and tropi- 
cal forests, developmental pressures on es- 
tuaries, wetlands and coral reefs, and de- 
struction of biological diversity are sympto- 
matic. To reverse this trend, we will expand 
cooperation to combat desertification; 
expand projects to conserve biological di- 
versity; protect the Antarctic; and assist de- 
veloping countries in their environmental 
efforts. We will work within UNEP and 
other fora to achieve these objectives, and 
will participate actively in UNEP’s work to 
protect biodiversity. 

69. Efforts to protect the environment do 
not stop at the water’s edge. Serious prob- 
lems are caused by marine pollution, both 
in the oceans and in coastal areas. A com- 
prehensive strategy should be developed to 
address land-based sources of pollution; we 
are committed to helping in this regard. We 
will continue our efforts to avoid oil spills, 
urge the early entry into force of the exist- 
ing International Maritime Organization 
(IMO) Convention, and welcome the work 
of that organization in developing an inter- 
national oil spills convention. We are con- 
cerned about the impact of environmental 
degradation and unregulated fishing prac- 
tices on living marine resources. We sup- 
port cooperation in the conservation of 
living marine resources and recognize the 
importance of regional fisheries organiza- 
tions in this respect. We call on all con- 
cerned countries to respect the conserva- 
tion regimes. 

70. To cope with energy-related environ- 
mental damage, priority must be given to 
improvements in energy efficiency and to 
the development of alternative energy 
sources. For the countries that make such a 
choice, nuclear energy will continue to be 
an important contributor to our energy 
supply and can play a significant role in 
reducing the growth of greenhouse gas 
emissions. Countries should continue efforts 
to ensure highest worldwide performance 
standards for nuclear and other energy in 
order to protect health and the environ- 
ment, and ensure the highest safety. 

71. Cooperation between developed and 
developing countries is essential to the reso- 
lution of global environmental problems. In 
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this regard, the 1992 UN Conference on 
Environment and Development will be an 
important opportunity to develop wide- 
spread agreement on common action and 
coordinated plans. We note with interest 
the conclusions of the Siena Forum on 
International Law of the Environment and 
suggest that these should be considered by 
the 1992 UN Conference on Environment 
and Development. 

72. We recognize that developing coun- 
tries will benefit from increased financial 
and technological assistance to help them 
resolve environmental problems, which are 
aggravated by poverty and underdevelop- 
ment. Multilateral development bank pro- 
grams should be strengthened to provide 
greater protection for the environment, in- 
cluding environmental impact assessments 
and action plans, and to promote energy 
efficiency. We recognize that debt-for- 
nature swaps can play a useful role in pro- 
tecting the environment. We will examine 
how the World Bank can provide a coordi- 
nating role for measures to promote envi- 
ronmental protection. 

73. In order to integrate successfully envi- 
ronmental and economic goals, decision- 
makers in government and industry require 
the necessary tools. Expanded cooperative 
scientific and economic research and analy- 
sis on the environment is needed. We rec- 
ognize the importance of coordinating and 
the sharing the collection of satellite data 
on earth and its atmosphere. We welcome 
and encourage the ongoing discussions for 
the establishment of an International Net- 
work. It is also important to involve the 
private sector, which has a key role in de- 
veloping solutions to environmental prob- 
lems. We encourage the OECD to acceler- 
ate its very useful work on environment 
and the economy. Of particular importance 
are the early development of environmen- 
tal indicators and the design of market/ori- 
ented approaches that can be used to 
achieve environmental objectives. We also 
welcome Canada’s offer to host in 1991 an 
international conference on environmental 
information in the 2lst Century. We sup- 
port voluntary environmental labelling as a 
useful market mechanism which satisfies 
consumer demand and producer require- 
ments and promotes market innovation. 
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74. We note with satisfaction the success- 
ful launching of the Human Frontier Sci- 
ence Program and express our hope that it 
will make positive contributions to the ad- 
vancement of basic research in life science 
for the benefit of all mankind. 


NARCOTICS 


75. We urge all nations to accede to and 
complete ratification of the UN Convention 
Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances (the Vienna Con- 
vention), and to apply provisionally terms of 
the Convention. 

76. We welcome the conclusion of the 
UN Special Session on Drugs and urge the 
implementation of the measures contained 
in the Program of Action it has adopted. 

77. We support the declaration adopted 
at the ministerial meeting on drugs con- 
vened by the United Kingdom that drug 
demand reduction should be accorded the 
same importance in policy and action as the 
reduction of illicit supply. Developed coun- 
tries should adopt stronger prevention ef- 
forts and assist demand reduction initiatives 
in other countries. 

78. We endorse the report of the Finan- 
cial Action Task Force (FATF) and commit 
our countries to a full implementation of all 
its recommendations without delay. As 
agreed at the May meeting of Task Force 
Finance Ministers, the FATF should be re- 
convened for a second year, chaired by 
France, to assess and facilitate the imple- 
mentation of these recommendations, and 
to complement them where appropriate. 
All OECD and financial center countries 


‘that subscribe to the recommendations of 


the Task Force should be invited to partici- 
pate in this exercise. The report of the new 
FATF would be completed before we next 
meet. We also invite all other countries to 
participate in the fight against money laun- 
dering and to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the FATF. 

79. Effective procedures should be adopt- 
ed to ensure that precursor and essential 
chemicals are not diverted to manufacture 
illicit drugs. A task force similar to the 
FATF should be created for this purpose, 
composed of Summit participants and other 
countries that trade in these chemicals, 
with the involvement of representatives of 
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the chemical industry. The task force 
should address the problems which concern 
cocaine, heroin and synthetic drugs and 
report within a year. 


80. We support a strategy for attacking 
the cocaine trade as outlined in particular 
in the Cartagena Declaration. We recognize 
the importance of supporting all countries 
strongly engaged in the fight against drug 
trafficking, especially Colombia, Peru, and 
Bolivia, with economic, law enforcement, 
and other assistance and advice, recogniz- 
ing the need to make contributions within 
the framework of actions against drug traf- 
ficking carried out by the producer coun- 
tries. 


81. The heroin problem is still the most 
serious threat in many countries, both de- 
veloped and developing. All countries 
should take vigorous measures to combat 
the scourge of heroin. 


82. We should support an informal nar- 
cotics consultative arrangement with devel- 
oped countries active in international nar- 
cotics control. Such a group could strength- 
en efforts to reduce supply and demand, 


and improve international cooperation. 

83. We welcome the current review of 
UN drug abuse control agencies and urge 
that it result in a more efficient structure. 


NEXT ECONOMIC SUMMIT 


84. We have accepted the invitation of 
Prime Minister Thatcher to meet next July 
in London. 


Note: The declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 


Remarks on Presenting the Final 
Communique of the Houston 
Economic Summit 


July 11, 1990 


I would say to my distinguished col- 
leagues that we’ve had a chance to review 


the declaration that was agreed this morn- 
ing by the eight of us. And I first want to 
thank all of you for the spirit of full coop- 
eration that I think we all agree existed 
here in this summit. The eight of us—repre- 
senting the people of France, the United 
Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny, Canada, Italy, Japan, the United States, 
and the European Communities—all met; 
and our declaration reflects decisions taken 
during the past 3 days here in Houston to 
extend our long economic expansion, 
strengthen the world trading system, reiter- 
ate our support for the strengthened debt 
strategy, ensure open investment, assist 
reform in central and eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union, safeguard the environ- 
ment, help developing nations, and reduce 
the scourge of drugs. 


On behalf of my colleagues, I’d like to 
note several points of particular importance 
to us, summarizing—not reading in its en- 
tirety but summarizing—some key points 
out of this declaration. 


We are enormously heartened by the re- 
surgence of democracy throughout much of 
the world. We welcome the spread of multi- 
party democracy, the practice of free elec- 
tions, the freedom of expression and assem- 
bly, the growing respect for human rights 
and the rule of law, and the increasing rec- 
ognition of the strength of open and com- 
petitive economies. These events proclaim 
loudly man’s inalienable rights: When 
people are free to choose, they choose free- 
dom. 


We, the G-7, are now in the 8th year of 
an economic expansion which has created 
millions of jobs, accelerated the growth of 
world trade, and provided tangible support 
for developing countries. The process of 
economic policy coordination, which we 
have developed over the years, has contrib- 
uted importantly to this economic perform- 
ance. However, we cannot rest on current 
accomplishments. Each of us will continue 
efforts, individually and together, to main- 
tain and improve conditions for growth. 

Economic prosperity depends critically 
on an open world trading system, and we 
will devote close personal attention in the 
months ahead to achieving a successful out- 
come of the Uruguay Round of multilateral 
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trade negotiations. We have given our trade 
negotiators clear instructions on our com- 
mitment to conclude a comprehensive 
agreement which expands trade worldwide 
while bringing the greatest number of par- 
ticipants into a strengthened General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
GATT. Each of us recognizes that reaching 
this goal will require difficult steps by all 
participants. We will not hesitate to take 
them. This is especially true for agriculture, 
where we are committed by this declara- 
tion to provide the strong political leader- 
ship necessary to ensure a successful and 
enduring result. 

We agreed on the significance of the 
steps underway in the Soviet Union to liber- 
alize and democratize its society and to 
move toward a market economy. We wel- 
come President Gorbachev’s message to us, 
in particular, his desire for a sustained eco- 
nomic dialog with the West. We want to 
support the reforms underway in the Soviet 
Union, and all agree that technical assist- 
ance can help the Soviets move toward a 
market-oriented economy. Some of us are 
already prepared to extend large-scale cred- 
its to the Soviet Union. We all agree, how- 
ever—all of us—that the Soviet Union could 
greatly improve the prospects for sustained 
Western assistance if it introduced further 
market reforms, cut its military spending, 
and ceased supporting governments which 
promote regional conflicts. We also took 
note of the importance to the Government 
of Japan of peaceful resolution of its dispute 
with the Soviet Union over the Northern 
Territories. 

We see the need for a considered, com- 
prehensive Western response in support of 
Soviet reform efforts. We’ve asked the 
major international economic institutions to 
provide us by year’s end their recommen- 
dations for reform of the Soviet economy 
and possible criteria for Western assistance. 

We are keenly aware of our responsibil- 
ities to pass on to the future generations a 
world environment whose health, beauty, 
and economic potential are safeguarded. 
Environmental challenges such as climate 
change, ozone depletion, deforestation, 
marine pollution, and the loss of biological 
diversity require closer and more effective 
international cooperation and action. We 
are united on the goals and measures to be 
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taken now, particularly in relation to cli- 
mate change and the protection of forests. 
And in this regard, we have agreed to com- 
plete by 1992 the work of the IPCC [Inter- 
governmental Panel on Climate Change] on 
a framework convention on climate change; 
to begin work immediately on developing a 
pilot project to address tropical deforest- 
ation in Brazil; commence negotiations— 
this is the third point—to commence nego- 
tiations on a global forest convention or 
agreement to curb deforestation, promote 
biodiversity, and encourage sound forestry 
practices and reforestation. 


We recognize the difficult economic chal- 
lenges facing many developing countries, 
including reduced growth and severe debt 
burdens. We have been in the forefront of 
addressing these problems, and we are en- 
couraged by the progress that has been 
made under the international debt strategy 
over the past year. We have agreed to 
review options for helping those countries 
that are heavily indebted to our govern- 
ments. Economic and political reform are 
essential for economic prosperity and politi- 
cal stability. For those countries undertak- 
ing these difficult steps, we offer our experi- 
ence, resources, and good will. 


We 


leave Houston renewed by the 
strength of our common commitments to 
healthy economic growth and prosperity 
and freedom for peoples everywhere. And 
in conclusion, we have accepted Prime 
Minister Thatcher’s kind invitation to meet 
again next July in London. 


Again, my thanks to my colleagues. I 
think the plan is we now go and have our 
own opportunity to respond to questions 
from the press. But I want to thank my 
colleagues for what I, at least, feel has been 
a good summit. And we’re very pleased you 
were here. And might I just take one more 
opportunity to thank the people of Houston 
for their hospitality. Thank you all very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:11 p.m. in 
Assembly Hall at George R. Brown Conven- 
tion Center in Houston, TX. 
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The President’s News Conferexce 
Following the Houston Economic 
Summit 


July 11, 1990 


Summit Accomplishments 


The President. Thank you all very much. 
And I have a brief opening statement, and 
then I'll be glad to respond to your ques- 
tions. 

My colleagues from France and the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Canada, Italy, 
Japan, and the European Communities and 
I have just completed this 16th meeting of 
the leaders of the largest industrialized de- 
mocracies. This, the first economic summit 
of the postwar period, celebrates the resur- 
gence of democracy and free markets 
around the world. Over the past 3 days, 
we’ve had full discussions on the key issues 
of our times: advancing political and eco- 
nomic freedom; promoting sustained eco- 
nomic growth, both in developed and in 
developing countries; assisting the transition 
to market economies in central and eastern 
Europe and, indeed, in the Soviet Union; 
and protecting the environment. We are 
united in a common goal to extend to those 
who seek political and economic freedom a 
helping hand with our resources, talents, 
and experience. As our declaration states, 
when people are free to choose, they 
choose freedom. 

We identified the successful completion 
of the Uruguay round of global trade talks 
as one of the highest economic priorities. 
We recognize that agreement on funda- 
mental reform of agriculture is critical to 
achieving this goal. We commended the 
report by the chairman of the GATT agri- 
cultural group, the De Zeuuw report, to our 
negotiators as a vehicle to move these talks 
forward; and we also committed to main- 
tain our personal involvement and to exer- 
cise political leadership at every step along 
the way as we move toward the final minis- 
terial meeting in December. 

On the Soviet Union, we discussed our 
common efforts to assist the Soviet reform 
effort, the success of which is in our 
common interest. In addition to offering the 
Soviets technical assistance, we’ve asked the 
IMF [International Monetary Fund] to co- 
ordinate a major study of the Soviet econo- 


my and make recommendation for its 
reform. In keeping with the agreements 
reached here, I will be conveying to Presi- 
dent Gorbachev the results of our delibera- 
tions. 

We achieved major progress on the envi- 
ronment, particularly on climate change 
and forests. We committed to finish the ne- 
gotiations on a framework climate change 
convention by 1992. In a first, we agreed 
that implementing protocols should consid- 
er all sources and sinks of greenhouse gases, 
consistent with the comprehensive ap- 
proach that we recommend. We agreed to 
launch a special effort to address the defor- 
estation in the rain forests, a concern that 
was very forcefully raised by Chancellor 
Kohl [of the Federal Republic of Germany]. 
I found a very receptive audience for my 
proposal that a freestanding global forest 
convention be negotiated without delay, 
and we agreed to move ahead on this rapid- 


In short, this was a summit that addressed 
itself to a rapidly changing world. We 
agreed to welcome, respond to, and 
manage the changes on behalf of free mar- 
kets, free political systems, and a better life 
for people everywhere. It is no small 
achievement that we came to a positive and 
unanimous conclusion on so many impor- 
tant and difficult issues, and I would stress 
those two words: positive and unanimous. 

And I want to congratulate my colleagues 
on the results of the collective effort. I 
think they left feeling good. We had a very 
generous letter to our Secretary of State 
{James A. Baker III] just now from Prime 
Minister Mulroney [of Canada], and he’s a 
veteran of these summits. And I must say to 
the Canadians here: I once again benefited 
from not only his commitment—learned 
from his commitment on certain issues like 
the environment but benefited from his 
advice. 

I also want to thank the two Secretaries 
that were at my side, Secretary Baker and 
Secretary [of the Treasury] Brady, Ambassa- 
dor Carla Hills [U.S. Trade Representative], 
Secretary [of Agriculture] Yeutter, Secre- 
tary [of Commerce] Mosbacher, who 
worked with their colleagues and others at 
this summit. I want to thank the sherpas. I 
understand they all stayed up until 4 
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o'clock this morning in ironing out this 
Final Communique. 

So, it was a team effort, and I think most 
of our—well, I think all of our summit par- 
ticipants left feeling good about this par- 
ticular summit. 

And now I think Terry Hunt [Associated 
Press] has the first question. 


Economic Assistance for the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you about 
Soviet aid. Is this 6-month study of Soviet 
needs a way of delaying the political deci- 
sion on aid, or at the end of that, will the 
United States make a commitment to send 
some cash to Moscow? 

The President. It’s not an effort to delay 
anything. It is, as we said in the report, a 
step towards assisting the reforms. And 
I'll make clear to President Gorbachev that 
he ought to view this outcome of this 
summit very positively. You may remember 
that in London only a few days ago I gave 
my views on the U.S. lending money at this 
time. So, it’s not an effort to forestall any- 
thing; it’s an effort to move forward, en- 
courage forward motion, and be helpful to 
the Soviet Union in terms of reform. They 
need much, much more reform, and they’re 
the ones that say this. And in Gorbachev’s 
letter, he asked for assistance in many 
areas—personnel management and how 
they change their systems. And we've al- 
ready started bilaterally, as have other 
countries, in trying to assist. So, it’s really a 
coordinated effort to help the Soviet Union. 

Q. Well, in 6 months, then, can Mr. Gor- 
bachev expect that the United States would 
be sending some financial assistance to 
meet these needs? 

The President. Not particularly. Not nec- 
essarily. But what he can expect is that we 
will have been helpful to him in the re- 
forms that he knows that he has to under- 
take, and maybe this could lead to support. 
But there are things that have to happen, 
and I’ve been very up front with him per- 
sonally and then in public statements as to 
what has to happen for the United States to 
send money. And incidentally, I don’t—I’m 
trying to think on the Gorbachev letter—I 
don’t think there was a request for sending 
money. And then I also told our Soviet part- 
ners that we had some problems—legal 
problems—the settlement of this Kerensky 
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debt for example, before we would be free 
to give more, like financial support. 

So, I wouldn’t set a timeframe on when 
and if the United States decides to go for- 
ward. But I must say that I hope the Soviets 
will view this as positive. And, indeed, I’ve 
contacted Mr. Gorbachev already by cable 
telling him I want to talk to him about the 
summit and telling him why I felt that it is 
positive and also congratulating him on his 
landslide win. Certain readings I was doing 
before then—I wasn’t sure that it was going 
to work out quite that way. But he’s in the 
political arena, and he did pretty darn well, 
and I congratulated him. 

Q. Mr. President, for 40 years we’ve 
spent untold billions to fight the Soviet 
Union. Is it conceivable, as you and Secre- 
tary Baker have portrayed, that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer would not be willing to spend 
a dime to help them now? 

The President. We are trying to help 
them now; and I think we’re going to send 
the kind of help that, in the long run, will 
be most beneficial to them. And they need 
reform, and they know it. And we’re going 
to try in every way to facilitate that reform 
because we are in a very different age. But 
we have some problems. I’m not particular- 
ly enthusiastic about the intercontinental 
ballistic missiles aimed at U.S. cities. I find it 
a little contradictory to think that they will 
continue to spend $5 billion a year for 
Cuba, a totalitarian system whose leader is 
swimming against this tide of democracy 
and freedom that is lifting up most hopes in 
the Soviet Union. So, certain things have to 
happen before I, as President, will make 
recommendations for direct financial aid. 
So, what we're trying to do is carry our part 
of the load in helping the reforms. 

Q. In your discussions, why did Germany 
and other countries think it’s necessary 
now? 

The President. Well, Germany has some 
very special interest that we understand. As 
I said over in London, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International], we’re 
not urging everybody to march in lockstep, 
just as in our programs for Central Amer- 
ica—I want to see more help from the G-7 
and the G-24 and anybody else who will 
listen to help the democracies in Central 
and South America. 
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And they’ve got certain priorities, and I 
hope they will be able to help in this way. 
But if we go forward as we have in assisting 
Nicaragua and Panama, I don’t feel that ev- 
erybody has to move in lockstep on that 
support for democracy. 


Agricultural Subsidies 


Q. Mr. President, the Final Communique 
here reflecting your views in no small part 
on agricriture subsidies calls upon each 
nation to “make substantial progressive re- 
ductions in support and protection of agri- 
culture.” Does this mean, sir, that you’re 
prepared to ask Congress to abolish some of 
the more notorious forms of support and 
subsidy that are part of our farm program? 

The President. Absolutely! And we have 
to do it, and it’s a two-way street. And I 
expect there would be some political oppo- 
sition because like many of these countries, 
we protect. But I am convinced, and I be- 
lieve Congress would support the concept, 
that if we all do this and we all reduce 
barriers and we all make a freer trading 
system, that the United States can compete. 
But I’m sure I would have some obstacles 
from the supporters of certain programs 
that have been in existence for a long time. 

But that’s a little down the road now, and 
I think as far as the EC [European Commu- 
nity] goes, it’s a little down the road. So, 
what we’re trying to do is move the whole 
thing forward without saying that we have 
to have tomorrow totally unprotected trade. 
I'd like to shoot for that some day. I’ve said 
that before. 

Q. Well, how soon, sir, will you be going 
to Congress with a legislative package to 
begin to undo—— 

The President. As soon as we see what 
progress is made in the GATT. That’s 
where the next action is, is in these talks 
that are coming up—I think it’s just on the 
23d of this month or sometime. That’s why 
I think this language that we worked out 
and that all of you have, I think, now is 
encouraging, because we all know that agri- 
culture has been a major stumbling block. 

And my special trade representative, 
Carla Hills, impressed on me the need to 
move that particular category forward, and 
we did get agreement. But the next step 
before we talk about needing a legislative 


package is to get agreement out of the 
GATT. 


Economic Assistance for the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, if the study delays a 
decision on aid to the Soviet Union beyond 
German reunification, would it not be ex- 
pected that there would be a lessening of 
interest in the summit countries in helping 
the Soviets if the German unification ques- 
tion is resolved by that time? 

The President. No. 1 think events are 
changing so fast that different countries are 
going to look at this with slightly different 
senses of priority. But in the meantime, this 
study will go forward. We have sent, in a 
bilateral sense, many missions to the Soviet 
Union. Alan Greenspan [Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board] was over there on 
his own. We’ve had [Attorney General] 
Dick Thornburgh over there talking about 
helping reorder the justice system. We have 
people from the stock markets over there. 
We've had a wide array of individuals and 
groups of business people go. And so, that 
process of trying to assist in change and in 
reform is underway bilaterally. 

But this look that the IMF will coordinate 
and be done by these other agencies will 
kind of give an official—at least for the G-7, 
we will look at it in rather an official way 
and then see if we can decide on more 
collective action at the next summit or 
whether we proceed individually on a case- 
by-case basis. 


Environmental Policies 


Q. Mr. President, on the question of the 
environment, you, in the past, and your 
Chief of Staff [John H. Sununu], to say at 
least two, have always said that there has 
not been enough information—you needed 
to study more. Now you’re prepared to 
move, particularly on the global warming 
question. Who twisted your arm? What 
changed your mind, sir? 

The President. 1 think we’re moving for- 
ward because we recognize there is a prob- 
lem. I thought we called for more data in 
here. Clearly, we need more. When you 
take the NASA study—and then some 
people point to that as challenging the con- 
cepts of global climate change—why, I 
think everybody—well, put it this way, ev- 
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erybody at this summit agreed that we 
needed more scientific information. 

But the steps that we’ve recommended 
here in this communique we can enthusi- 
astically endorse. So, I think we came out 
with a reasoned position, not a radical posi- 
tion that’s going to throw a lot of American 
men and women out of jobs. And yet we’ve 
done an awful lot—and I think others at the 
summit recognized it—in terms of cleaning 
up the air. We’ve got a proposal—and I told 
them proudly of it—to redo our Clean Air 
Act, and they were very much impressed 
with that. You might have heard Prime 
Minister Mulroney’s supportive comments 
about that. So, there’s a lot of things work- 
ing bilaterally in terms of emissions, and I 
think we have a very reasonable position at 
this point. 

Q. If I could follow, there seems to be a 
little wiggle room on CO:. Are you making 
a clear commitment to do something about 
itP 

The President. 1 wouldn’t read anything 
into these texts beyond what is actually 
printed there. 


Economic Assistance for the Soviet Union 


Q. I understand that it would take some 
time for the Soviet economy to reform. But 
are you suggesting, when you link Soviet 
aid to arms control, that you could never 
imagine any direct aid so long as there are 
any Soviet weapons aimed at the West? 

The President. No, I didn’t say that. But I 
would really prefer to stand on what I’ve 
simply said. The world is changing very 
fast. But they know that we’ve got some big 
difficulties on the regional questions and on 
the fact that a lot of missiles are aimed at 
the United States. A good way to start in 
doing something about that is to have a 
successful conclusion on the START [strate- 
gic arms reduction] treaty. So, I don’t want 
to go beyond where we are right now. If 
you'd have asked me last year at this time if 
I could have predicted the rapidity of 
change, the changes that have taken place, 
I couldn’t have predicted them. So, I don’t 
know exactly where we will be, but I do 
know that this proposal we’ve made is 
sound. 

Q. Do you think if the IMF does say that 
some direct aid is necessary that perhaps 
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that would spur greater arms control move- 
ment? 

The President. Excuse me, the IMF says 
what?P 

Q. If the IMF study suggests that direct 
aid is appropriate, do you think that in turn 
could stimulate or speed up the arms con- 
trol on behalf of the Soviets? 

The President. 1 would hope so. I think 
Gorbachev is committed to a fast track on 
strategic arms. 

Q. On aid to the Soviets, you keep saying 
that the American people simply aren’t 
ready to give cash to Gorbachev. Now, if 
the IMF comes back with a report, Gorba- 
chev accepts some of those recommenda- 
tions, they cut way back on aid to Cuba— 
largely which consists of oil shipments, after 
all, not money—he does these things you 
want, are you ready before the 1992 Presi- 
dential campaign to go out there and tell 
the American people you would send 
American cash or supply credits to Gorba- 
chev? 

The President. Your question is too hypo- 
thetical. I can’t go into a hypothesis like 
that. And we will wait and see. We’ve taken 
a path. It’s based on the facts right now. 
And I would just say that I think Mr. Gorba- 
chev understands that at this juncture send- 
ing money from the United States is not in 
the cards. And he knows what needs to be 
done to change the formula, and Id like to 
think he’s going to try. And maybe he'll 
come out of this Congress where many pre- 
dicted his demise and feel encouraged to go 
forward. But I’m not going to answer a hy- 
pothetical question of that nature. 


Economic Summit 


Q. Let me ask you this. You got some sort 
of a delay on aid to the Soviets because of 
this study, which will not be completed 
until December. A lot of people are paint- 
ing this summit as they did the NATO 
summit: as a victory for George Bush across 
the board, whether it’s cutting agricultural 
subsidies for Europeans or whether it’s the 
environment. What didn’t you get at this 
summit that you wanted? What did you lose 
here? 

The President. In the first place, I don’t— 
I’m glad to hear that—but really, honestly, 
we don’t look at it as a victory for one side 
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and a defeat for another. That’s the good 
thing about this G-7 group. And so, there 
weren't any winners or losers in it, but 
there was compromise along the way. But 
again, I’m not going to reopen the hard 
work that went into this agreement by 
saying what we would like to have had that 
was different. But it did work out in a way 
that I can strongly support. But again, 
excuse me for not projecting winners or 
losers or helping you with what we got and 
what we didn’t get. 


Chancellor Kohl of the Federal Republic 
of Germany 


Q. Mr. President, at the NATO summit 
and then again here, it seems as though you 
have developed a special working relation- 
ship with Chancellor Kohl. I wondered— 
one of the German delegation also said that 
after you had supported him on Soviet aid 
he couldn’t come back and not support you 
on the environment. Can you describe that 
relationship, and would you say that’s a fair 
assessment? 

The President. It’s not a fair assessment 
because he’s a bulldog when it comes to the 
environment. He’s a fighter for what he be- 
lieves in. And I think he felt satisfied with 
what he got. And maybe he would like to 
have had more. But when we focused in on 
this forestry agreement and on the question 
of the rain forests, I think Chancellor Kohl 
felt that he had achieved something that he 
came here to achieve. 

But the relationship is—it’s hard to ex- 
plain. I do think that the Germans appreci- 
ate the fact that we have stood at their side 
on this question of German reunification. I 
think that’s an element. But there isn’t any 
quid pro quo. There was no “I owe you 
one” or “I want to pay you” for taking what 
we feel is a principled position in terms of 
German reunification. And he fought hard. 
And there were some compromises in 
terms of wording. But I think the declara- 
tion in terms of reforestation and the forest- 
ry agreement and the Amazon all speak to 
his keen interests. And so, I hope that he 
will be able to tell his constituencies and all 
the German people that there is a new 
awareness and a heightened awareness be- 
cause of the eloquence that he brought to 
bear on the question. 


Q. Would you say, however, that you find 
more common ground or common interest 
with Chancellor Kohl now than you would 
perhaps with [Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom] Margaret Thatcher? 

The President. No, I wouldn’t say that at 
all. But I find plenty of common ground 
with both. Nice try. [Laughter] You're 
going to get me in trouble; they haven’t 
even left town here. 


Economic Assistance for the Soviet Union 


Q. I have two questions about the sum- 
mits’ kind of do-your-own-thing on Soviet 
aid. One, is it really good for the alliance? 
And number two, doesn’t it bode poorly for 
America’s leadership in the alliance? 

The President. No, I think, without re- 
opening the hypothesis of the earlier ques- 
tion about how the Americans fared, I think 
we're doing all right in the alliance. And it 
doesn’t work, Craig [Craig Hines, Houston 
Chronicle], that you have to march in lock- 
step on all these questions. I don’t feel that 
I have to defer on a lot of questions that we 
initiate on loans to the G-7. And I don’t 
think they should have—these individual 
countries who have very special agendas 
and special relationships—I don’t think that 
they should defer to us on these questions. 

Now, when you get into some arms con- 
trol initiatives or matters of that nature, 
why, obviously, you want to stay together as 
much as you can. And as the world—I don’t 
worry about that; I don’t worry about it all. 

Q. Isn’t it drawing it a little fine, though, 
to say arms control, yes, but aid to the Sovi- 
ets—which, really, there were no conditions 
placed on, that could be used for anything, 
German aid that could be used for any- 
thing. Isn’t that—— 

The President. Well you may be a little 
ahead of me on what the Soviets plan to use 
the German aid for, aid that has not yet 
been forthcoming. I understand that Chan- 
cellor Kohl is going to Moscow, I think—is 
that correct?—within the next couple of 
weeks. But we don’t know that as to what 
conditions will be on the funding and how 
it will be used in the Soviet Union. But I 
gave him our position. He gave me his. But 
that’s not enough to break up a strong alli- 
ance and a very comfortable and strong bi- 
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lateral relationship between the Federal Re- 
public and the United States. 


Conservation 


Q. Mr. President, on the forestry issue, 
there are a number of sentences in the dec- 
laration talking about the importance of 
preserving forests globally. What impact 
would that have on the American domestic 
field? Would it, for example, change the 
balance that your administration has been 
trying to strike on the issue of the Pacific 
Northwest forests and the spotted owl 
there? 

The President. No, we are committed to 
prudent forest management, but we’re also 
committed to planting a billion trees a year 
and putting real emphasis on reforestation. 
So, I don’t think there’s any contradiction. 
Some would argue—some of the purists in 
the environmental movement—that you’ve 
got to stop where we are, not harvest any 
lumber at all. And some of it would be done 
in the protection of the owl, and some be- 
cause they’re opposed to harvesting the old 
growth forests. I don’t share that view. And 
I do think we can find a balance where the 
net is an increase in the numbers of trees. 

Q. If I could follow up: What response do 
you have to the people in Third World 
countries who argue that you’re asking 
them to make sacrifices on their economic 
development, that you’re not willing to ask 
American workers to make parallel sacrific- 
es? 

The President. 1 think we have to find 
ways to assist those who would take that 
view. And I think many of our countries 
will move forward—and did not have great 
respect for the environment and now are 
doing a good iob on it—and I would put the 
United States in that category, with pride, I 
might say—should find ways to assist these 
countries. 


Agricultural Subsidies and Assistance for 
Latin America 


Q. Back on agriculture, Mr. President. 
You said that you were encouraged about 
the language on agricultural subsidies. 
Could you say why, specifically, when the 
U.S. gave in on the key question of allowing 
one common measure to be used for all 
subsidies? And also, on a separate matter, 
could you tell us whether you got any com- 
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mitment for help from your allies on the 
Latin American aid initiative? 

The President. Not being a_ technical 
expert on these highly technical GATT ne- 
gotiations, I relied heavily on advice from 
experts like Carla Hills, who is one—such 
an expert. And Clayton Yeutter, Bob Mos- 
bacher, involved also. And these people 
who have been wrestling with the technica- 
lities of the trade question were very 
pleased at the formulation we came up 
with. They felt without such formulation 
the whole successful conclusion of the 
GATT round was at stake. But they think 
that the wording we have that refers pe- 
ripherally to this De Zeuuw report is 
enough now to move the agricultural dis- 
cussion forward when they meet soon 
again. 

What was the second part? I don’t know 
on the others. I know that some of them 
have expressed an interest in helping, but I 
didn’t ask for a collective decision out of 
the G-7 on that question. 


Economic Assistance for the Soviet Union 
and China 


Q. Mr. President, the Soviets have al- 
ready reacted negatively to advance word 
of the part of the communique that says 
that reform would help them get further 
aid. What would you tell Mr. Gorbachev 
when you speak to him—why he should not 
view this as the allied countries saying: The 
Cold War is over; you lost. Here’s what you 
have to do; here are our conditions for inte- 
grating you back into Western society? 

The President. 1 think you phrase it well, 
because we’ve got to be careful that we 
don’t send the signal that we don’t want to 
send. But I don’t worry about this one be- 
cause I sat up there at Camp David with 
Mr. Gorbachev in a very frank discussion 
and told him the problems that I have with 
going forward with financial aid. I’ve been 
quite open about it in the press conference 
following a highly successful NATO summit. 

And incidentally, I think the reaction 
from the Soviet Union on the NATO 
summit has been extraordinarily positive, 
extraordinarily so; and some of that, I think, 
has been masked by the understandable at- 
tention given to the G-7 meeting here. But 
it’s been extraordinarily positive. 
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And so far, I think—put it this way: It just 
totally diminishes the risk of the kind of 
misunderstanding that your question im- 
plies. Now, you saw the lively debate in the 
peoples Congress [Soviet Union’s Commu- 
nist Party Congress]. It looks like our own 
Congress up there—yelling at each other 
and debating and calling people names and 
doing all the _ frantic things. So, I’m not 
saying that somebody’s not going to jump 
up, having finished trying to filet Gorba- 
chev, and jump on me for the way we’ve 
reacted in this summit. I am saying that I 
am not going to have misunderstanding 
creep in because of failure to communicate. 
And, indeed, I’ve already sent off a commu- 
nication to Mr. Gorbachev, and I will be in 
touch with him personally very soon to dis- 
cuss this. But I don’t think there’s too much 
of a danger of that. 

Q. If I could follow up: In his letter to 
you in your role as host of this summit, did 
he ask for direct cash aid? 

The President. 1 need help on that, but I 
think not. My reaction is that he did not ask 
for that. I know he didn’t have a price tag 
on it, but he listed several categories of 
places where we could give support, includ- 
ing credits. 

Bob [Robert D. Blackwill, Special Assist- 
ant to the President and Senior Director for 
European and Soviet Affairs at the National 
Security Council], was that a proper 
answer? I don’t want to—okay. So, I was 
right. 

Q. Some of your colleagues accused you 
of a double standard, Mr. President, in sup- 
porting language yesterday that opened the 
door to lending to China, particularly if it 
moves toward economic reforms, and yet 
taking the much less flexible position re- 
garding the Soviet Union. How do you re- 
spond to that? 

The President. | respond by saying we 
already have sanctions on China because 
China has not moved forward far enough 
on human rights. Those sanctions remain. 
We have offered the hope that if they take 
further steps in the human rights field more 
can be done. We’ve said that all of us to- 
gether would consider World Bank loans— 
which right now are discouraged by the 
G-7—consider World Bank loans that would 
contribute to the reform of the Chinese 
economy. And then I think we added a 


little thing about especially those that 
would help on this world environmental 
problem. 

So, my answer to those is that they’re 
wrong and that the pressure is still on. And 
let’s hope it will not be counterproductive. 
Again, my position is—and I think every 
summit leader there agrees with me, every- 
one, I believe—that we should not further 
isolate China. There have been some things 
that we can take some encouragement 
from. But the sanctions are on China. We 
took the lead on this question a year ago at 
the G-7 summit, and some who criticize 
me fail to realize that. But I want to see 
them move forward, and I want to see re- 
stored good relations with China. But we’re 
not there yet. 

Q. Do you believe that financial aid could 
play a role in stimulating reforms in the 
Soviet Union? 

The President. Well, some think that. I 
don’t particularly agree with that. I think 
when you see the Japanese move forward, 
as they plan to do, to keep a commitment— 
they feel a solemn commitment—to China 
for this third yen loan, that they feel that 
way—I have great respect for Prime Minis- 
ter Kaifu, and I had a long talk with him 
about that. As you know, they plan to move 
forward. Just as I can’t get all exercised 
over what Chancellor Kohl does, I feel the 
same way about what Prime Minister Kaifu 
is doing. But he feels that the step he is 
about to take would encourage reformers. 
I’m not sure that he’s right in this regard, 
and I think that the people in power there 
can build on the steps that they’ve taken in 
a way to satisfy the rest of the people in the 
G-7 that we should go back to more normal 
relations. 


Changes in the Western Alliance 


Q. Mr. President, a followup on Craig’s 
question. In the past, the United States did 
call the tune on allied relations with the 
Soviet Union. Now that we’re seeing key 
allies going their own way on aid to the 
Soviet Union, aren’t we seeing at least a 
subtle change in the way the United States 
has to lead the alliance? Aren’t you having 
to give a little more leeway to the allies 
now that the Cold War is over? 
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The President. We're dealing in entirely 
different times. Earlier on, in terms of the 
alliance, we had a much more formidable 
military opposition. Now we see _ the 
Warsaw Pact in almost a state of disarray: 
we see troops coming out; we see democra- 
cies replacing totalitarian systems. So, you 
have an entirely different era. For the 
United States side, I think we have very 
good understanding inside the G-—7 about 
the Soviet Union. But if your question is, Is 
it bad or does it alter the U.S. role if Chan- 
cellor Kohl, for very special reasons, goes 
forward, I would argue that it does not. 


President Gorbachev’s Political Power 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a lot of concern 
over President Gorbachev’s ability to hold 
on to power. Does his victory yesterday sug- 
gest he will be around for a good while 
despite his serious economic problems? 

The President. 1 don’t know yet, but cer- 
tainly he’s surprised a lot of us in this room, 
hasn’t he—including me. Who would have 
thought he’d have a 3 to 1 victory or what- 
ever it was? I had the figures at the tip of 
my tongue a while back, because it was an 
impressive landslide inside a body where, if 
I had gone by just some impressions, I 
wouldn’t have thought he had gotten quite 
that big a landslide. So, I don’t know. And I 
think there’s some discontent inside the 
Soviet Union. I think he’s got enormous 
problems. I hope that what we’re doing to 
help here will help with those problems. 
But certainly, I’d have to leave it there be- 
cause I couldn’t go beyond that. And I 
think if you go to experts you'll find divi- 
sions on that question. 

Q. You don’t think the election proves 
that he has a grip on power now? 

The President. Well, I think it does at this 
juncture, certainly in terms of the party. 
And certainly, I think, the way he’s han- 
dling his foreign affairs is probably getting 
great credit at home. I do understand 
there’s consumer concern and that every- 
body, including Mr. Gorbachev and Mr. 
Shevardnadze, recognize that they have 
enormous economic problems inside the 
Soviet Union. 


Neil Bush 


Q. Mr. President, on an issue outside the 
purview of this summit, your son Neil has 
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suggested that the savings and loan regula- 
tors are conducting something of a vendetta 
against him, largely because his last name is 
the same as yours. Do you agree with that 
charge? 

The President. 1 agree that the President 
ought to stay out of it and that the system 
ought to work. And I have great confidence 
in the integrity and honor of my son, and 
beyond that, I say no more. And if he’s 
done something wrong, the system will 
digest that. 

This is not easy for me as a father. It’s 
easy for me as a President because the sys- 
tem’s going to work. I will not intervene. I 
have not discussed this with any officials 
and suggested any outcome. But what 
father wouldn’t express a certain confi- 
dence in the honor of his sonP And that’s 
exactly the way I feel about it, and I feel 
very strongly about it. And for those who 
want to challenge it, whether they are in 
the Congress or elsewhere: Let the system 
work; and then we can all make a conclu- 
sion as to his honor and his integrity. 

And it’s tough on people in public life to 
some degree. I’ve got three other sons, and 
they all want to go to the barricades. Every 
one of them, when they see-some cartoon 
they don’t like, particularly those that are 
factually incorrect and demeaning of the 
honor of their brother, they want to do 
what any other kids would do. And I say, 
You calm down now. We’re in a different 
role now. You can’t react like you would if 
your brother was picked on in a street fight. 
That’s not the way the system works. 

But we have great emotions that I share 
with Barbara, I share with my sons and my 
daughter, that I won’t share with you 
except to say: One, as President, I’m deter- 
mined to stay out of this and let it work and 
let it work fairly; and secondly, I have confi- 
dence in the honor and integrity of my son. 
And if the system finds he’s done something 
wrong, he will be the first to step up and do 
what’s right. 


Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


Q. Does the same confidence, sir, extend 
to William Seidman, who has Democrats as 
well as Republicans—— 
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The President. He wouldn’t be there if 
I—well, I don’t know about—I was about to 
say he wouldn’t be there if I didn’t have 
confidence in him. I have confidence in his 
integrity and his honor. 

Last question. 


Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator Reilly and Environmental 
Policy 


Q. Mr. President, the environmental 
groups that were very much in evidence 
here don’t seem too happy with the results 
of the summit. 

The President. They haven’t seemed 
happy with me for a long time, and I’m not 
too happy with them. I think their grading 
system is absolutely, essentially absurd. But 
what’s the question? [Laughter] 

Q. Sir, the question is: They’re calling 
your forestation initiative a figleaf to cover 
up your inaction on the environment. A 
second portion of this question is why did 
you leave Bill Reilly home when last year 
you brought him to Paris when you weren’t 
even planning to put him in the Cabinet? 

The President. Last year many of the En- 
vironmental Ministers were there, and in- 
cluding some of the people—you remember 
that was the Paris centennial. And many 
from other countries were there as well. So, 
he was not here for that reason, nor were 
other Secretaries whose counterparts were 
not here. So, that was the reason. This is 
predominantly an economic summit. But 
lest anybody have any doubt about it, Bill 
Reilly retains my full confidence and my 
full support. I have great respect for him. 

What was the rest of your question? 

Q. They call the forestation initiative a 
figleaf to cover up your inaction on global 
warming. 

The President. Look, come on, I’m not 
going to respond to those groups that have 
been attacking us every time we turn 
around. And you cannot appeal—I have to 
be careful because there were some reason- 
able people involved—but on the environ- 
mental extreme, they don’t want this coun- 
try to grow. They don’t want to look down 
the road at the human consequence of men 
and women thrown out of work and fami- 
lies put into a whole new state of anxiety. 
And I, as President, have to be concerned 
about that as well as being a good custodi- 


an, a good steward, for the environment. 
And so—but we cannot govern by listening 
to the loudest voice on the extreme of an 
environmental movement. 

And I did not rely heavily on them for 
support in getting elected President of the 
United States, and I’m not going to be per- 
suaded that I can get some brownie point 
by appealing to one of these groups or 
other. And the attacks that they made on 
some of my summit partners—I resent 
them, too, because it’s not just the United 
States, in attacking the President or the 
policies of the Government, it’s the attack 
on some of these other leaders. So, they’re 
entitled to their opinion. Their signs can be 
held just as high as others. And their rating 
systems can attract as much or as little at- 
tention as you care to give them. But I am 
not going to shape the policies—when I 
know we have sound environmental poli- 
cies—by the loudest voice or the biggest 
sign. 

So, they’re welcome to Houston. I hope 
they’ve enjoyed it. I hope they feel they’ve 
had an opportunity to get their message 
out. But I had a little cloakroom conversa- 
tion with some of the participants, and I 
think most of them are disinclined to 
change policies in their countries that they 
think are sound because of some of the 
statements that I saw and perhaps some 
that you were referring to here. So, I'd say, 
welcome, and we'll listen and keep trying 
to do better. But I’m determined that we 
can find a sound environmental path—and I 
think we’ve found it—continue to be good 
stewards for the environment and still have 
some concern for the workingman and the 
workingwoman in this country. And that 
really is what it boils down to when you 
talk about no growth. And I’m not going to 
talk about no growth for the United States 
because I feel a deep concern about the 
human equation as well as the environ- 
ment. 

I was very pleased with the mood 
amongst the summit leaders as a result of 
the common ground that we hammered out 
on the environment here. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 54th news conference 
began at 12:59 p.m. in Assembly Hall at 
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George R. Brown Convention Center in 
Houston, TX. In his remarks, he referred to 
the Kerensky debt, which was incurred by 
Russia’s Kerensky government after the fall 
of the czar. The President also referred to 
the Group of 7 (G-7), the industrialized 
nations that participate in the economic 
summits, and the Group of 24 (G—24), the 
industrialized democracies that have 
pledged support for economic and political 
reform in Poland and Hungary. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
President’s Proposal for a Global Forest 
Convention 


July 11, 1990 


President Bush today proposed to the 
leaders of the summit of industrialized na- 
tions that negotiations begin on an interna- 
tional convention on forests. 


Background 


The U.S. Forest Service estimates that the 
world is losing about 27 million acres of 
tropical forest each year. A recent study 
estimated even higher losses—in the range 
of 40-50 million acres per year. Severe and 
widespread forest declines have occurred in 
eastern and western Europe, and a body of 
evidence is accumulating that forests in 
North America and elsewhere are being 
damaged by stresses caused by air pollution. 

The world’s forests are the lungs of the 
Earth, absorbing carbon dioxide from man- 
kind’s activities and releasing oxygen criti- 
cal to human existence. Forests serve as air- 
conditioners and filters to protect us against 
heat, dust, and pollutants. They are essen- 
tial in the protection of water supplies on 
which agriculture, industry, and cities 
depend. Not only are they a vital source of 
wood for fuel and shelter but we are in- 
creasingly learning of other resources which 
can be extracted in a way that provides 
economic benefits. And forests provide vital 
habitat for all manner of animal species. 
The Amazon Basin alone contains over 
50,000 species of higher plants and a fifth of 
all the species of birds on Earth. 
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The U.S. Proposal 


President Bush today proposed at the 
summit of industrialized nations to begin 
negotiations as expeditiously as possible on 
a global convention on forests. This would 
be a freestanding convention, similar to the 
highly successful Vienna convention on 
chlorofluorocarbons. The President pro- 
posed that negotiations be completed and 
the convention be ready for signing by 
1992. The President expressed the hope 
that the convention would, to the maximum 
extent possible, emphasize market-based 
mechanisms and flexibility for achieving its 
goals. 

The President outlined several areas in 
which international cooperation could help 
to address threats to the world’s forests and 
could lead to positive action: 

Research and Monitoring. The conven- 
tion could accelerate cooperative research 
in programs to protect natural forests and 
to improve forest management practices, 
the development of more cost effective re- 
forestation techniques, and the develop- 
ment of sustainable yield strategies consist- 
ent with each country’s economic, environ- 
mental, and forest management objectives. 
The President suggested, as a first step, that 
the Tropical Forestry Institute in Puerto 
Rico be expanded into a full-fledged Inter- 
national Tropical Forests Institute. 

The President proposed the launching of 
a worldwide network to monitor the 
world’s forests to improve understanding of 
their health and vigor, the effects of pollu- 
tion, and the rate at which they are being 
converted to other uses. The President 
called for cooperation in developing an in- 
ventory of the resources of the world’s for- 
ests, as a tool for analyzing their potential 
for new products and uses. 

Education, Training, and Technical As- 
sistance. The convention could help estab- 
lish vehicles for formal and technical train- 
ing in forest conservation and forest prac- 
tices, reforestation, and related subjects; for 
the provision of technical assistance, exten- 
sion services, and project expertise. 

Reforestation and Rehabilitation. The 
convention could be used to develop na- 
tional and international strategies for refor- 
estation, timber stand improvement, and 
restoration of the health of the world’s for- 
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ests. The President highlighted the commit- 
ment of the United States to reforestation 
through his proposal to plant a billion trees 
a year in America. That proposal is now 
awaiting funding by the U.S. Congress. 

Noting the importance of economics and 
trade, the President reaffirmed U.S. support 
for the International Tropical Timber Orga- 
nization. 

Tropical Forestry Action Plan Reform. 
The President also reiterated U.S. support 
for the goals of the Tropical Forestry Action 
Plan and called for strengthening and 
reform of the programs contained therein, 
with an emphasis on wise stewardship and 
sustainable management. 

Reduction of Air Pollution. International 
action is needed to curb acid rain and tro- 
pospheric ozone, which are believed to 
cause damage to forests. This is essential to 
relieving stress on forests in Europe and to 
ensure that the restoration and replanting 
of forests in eastern Europe will be success- 
ful. The President has proposed in his Clean 
Air Act legislation dramatic reductions in 
emissions which contribute to acid rain 
(sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxides) and 
ozone formation (volatile organic com- 
pounds). The Clean Air Act proposal has 
passed both Houses of Congress and is 
awaiting final action by a House-Senate con- 
ference committee. The convention could 
lay the groundwork for bilateral and multi- 
lateral agreements with respect to air pollu- 
tion. 

Bilateral and Multilateral Assistance Pro- 
gram. The convention might also address 
the need for a review of bilateral and multi- 
lateral assistance programs to put greater 
emphasis on conservation of forest areas 
and sustainable use of forest resources. In 
addition, it could explore possible ways to 
promote sound forestry practices and refor- 
estation and to ensure that such programs 
are not designed in ways which adversely 
affect forests. 

Debt-for-Nature Swaps. The convention 
could promote sound use and protection for 
forests through debt-for-nature swaps, par- 
ticularly with the support of the multilateral 
developments banks. In addition, it could 
encourage local currency environmental 
trust fund programs and similar devices to 
help finance environmental programs. The 
United States recently proposed to pursue 


such arrangements in Latin America as part 
of its Enterprise for the Americas Initiative. 

Removal of Harmful Subsidies. The con- 
vention could address itself to identifying 
and, where appropriate, changing subsidies 
and other market distortions which inad- 
vertently encourage deforestation or dis- 
courage afforestation of lands which could 
be best used as forest. One possibility is the 
reduction of subsidies that encourage the 
conversion of marginal lands that are eco- 
nomically more productive as forest lands 
into crop or grazing lands. 


Remarks at the Thank You Houston 
Celebration 


July 11, 1990 


Listen, Barbara and I really wanted to 
come over and say thank you to all of you. 
To Judge Lindsey and to Mayor Whitmire, 
to Ken Lay and George Strake, Fred Malek, 
and so many others, I am very, very grate- 
ful—and so is Bar—and to our entertainers 
for tonight, Randy Travis and Jaclyn Smith, 
Marilyn McCoo. You know, when Marilyn 
was last here with the Fifth Dimension, she 
sang a hit called “Last Night I Didn’t Get to 
Sleep at All.” Well, we understand that, and 
I expect that Secretary [of State] Baker and 
Secretary [of the Treasury] Brady—from 
the hard work they’ve put in in the 
summit—understand it. But let me tell you 
that, in the views of the United States dele- 
gation to this important summit, it has been 
a howling success. And much of the credit 
goes to Houston, Texas, and the thousands 
of volunteers that made all of us feel so at 
home. 

And so, it’s this celebration that tops off 3 
days—I would say 3 historic days—for the 
people of Houston and, indeed, for the 
people of the world. For decades, we’ve 
kept the face of freedom burning, we’ve 
borne the banner of liberty, and now the 
people of Berlin and Budapest and so many 
other parts of the world have lifted that 
liberty banner for themselves. And in Hous- 
ton, the Presidents and the Prime Ministers 
who lead the largest industrialized democ- 
racies met to build a world beyond the Cold 
War; to uphold the Revolution of 1989; to 
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help liberated nations enter the 21st Centu- 
ry as enduring democracies; and to support 
a free world, free wills, and free markets for 
all mankind. So, you see, this hasn’t just 
been a successful summit; in a broad for- 
eign policy sense, it’s been a celebration—a 
celebration on behalf of all nations and of 
all peoples, a celebration of their victory 
over barbed wire and concrete walls and 
discredited despotism. 

The tone of this summit was set by the 
people of Berlin last fall. And the success of 
this summit is a tribute to my six colleagues 
from abroad. But it is also a tribute to you, 
those who made this summit work, the 
people of the city of Houston, Texas. I know 
that you’ve put up with a lot having us 
here—closed streets, tail-bumper driving, 
nerve-racking regularity of helicopters, and 
constant security—and I know how tough 
this can be on a town. But even more to 
the point, I want to thank you, thank you 
all, for all you have done to make this 
summit such a success. 

You know, Houston, in my view, has 
always been a clean city; but thanks to the 
people who have cleaned Houston, this vol- 
unteer effort, this city sparkled. And I wish 
I could go out there and just shake hands 
and thank each and every one of you thou- 
sands, literally thousands, of volunteers who 
pitched in during their spare time to make 
Houston a showcase for the world. And just 
look at what you’ve done: thousands of vol- 
unteers—we call them Points of Light, 
Texas Points of Light—who scoured the 
streets and the alleys for litter, planting 
flowers in the parks, painting over graffiti. 
And by June 23d, Ken Lay and George 
Strake told me, 5,261 Houstonians put in 
26,200 hours to remove 2.7 million pounds 
of trash and debris. And what a record. 
What an example for the rest of our coun- 


Bill, I really do believe that you’ve shown 
the world what Houston pride is all about. 
So, in closing, let me say that I know that 
Houston, our great city, had a rough go in 
the last few years; but as I travel around 
town, I see more and more signs of a city 
not just on the mend, which we all know is 
true, but a city totally rebounding, a city on 
the go, and not just a city with a future but 
a city of the future. 
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One other comment on today. I know 
that Barbara and I will never forget when 
the seven leaders and I moved through that 
downtown area how the whole city turned 
out. The newscast this evening said more 
than 100,000 people along the streets with 
the balloons and the bands and the welcom- 
ing signs and the friendly smiles. And 
you’ve turned this ordinary procession of 
motorcades into a parade, a moment of un- 
forgettable international hospitality that the 
visiting Presidents, Prime Ministers, and 
Chancellor will take home with them. 
Every single one of them commented to 
me on that warm outpouring of hospitality 
and friendship. 

So, in short, you’ve shown the world what 
Houston hospitality is all about. You set the 
background for a highly successful and very 
important meeting between these coun- 
tries. And you made this Houstonian very, 
very proud of his hometown tonight. Thank 
you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:13 p.m. in 
Butler Plaza at the University of Houston. 
In his remarks, he referred to Harris County 
Judge John Lindsey; Kathryn J. Whitmire, 
mayor of Houston; Ken Lay and George 
Strake, cochairmen of the Host Committee 
of the Houston Economic Summit; Ambas- 
sador Fred Malek, Director of the Houston 
Economic Summit; and Gov. Bill Clements. 
A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. Following his 
remarks, the President returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Remarks Following a Meeting With 
Greek Patriarch Dimitrios I 


July 12, 1990 


May I just say that it’s a great honor for 
me as President of the United States to re- 
ceive His All Holiness in the Oval Office. 
And as I survey the changes that are taking 
place in Eastern Europe and around the 
world, my thoughts go to the faith of indi- 
viduals in so many countries, a faith that is 
sustained and strengthened by the church 
and by the leadership of His All Holiness. 
And so, it is appropriate to be received re- 
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spectfully in the Oval Office, and that I 
have an opportunity to tell him that I see 
faith of people as a driving force for change 
in the world today and have an opportunity 
to salute him for his principles and leader- 
ship. 

So, it’s been a joy to have you here, a joy 
to have you here. And to have the various 
metropolitans [ecclesiastical officials] here, 
too, is special. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Remarks to the 30th Biennial Greek 
Orthodox Church Clergy-Laity 
Congress 


July 12, 1990 


Thank you all very much. Who would 
have thought that I would be introduced by 
Peter Jennings before a beautiful evening 
like this? It’s just wonderful. Ted, thank you 
very, very much. Barbara and I are delight- 
ed to be here this evening. When Ted said 
that a person we hold in such reverence, I 
was ready. You see, I’m used to it now. I 
thought he was talking about Barbara, not 
the All Holiness. [Laughter] 

I am so pleased to be with you. Your All 
Holiness, once again, welcome to the Cap- 
ital of our great nation. It was an honor 
and, I think, an appropriate honor for us to 
greet you in the Oval Office today. And I 
was proud to be at your side in the Rose 
Garden. It’s an extraordinary privilege to- 
night to be with you and your distinguished 
delegation, and also to be with our respect- 
ed and revered friend, Archbishop Iakovos, 
who has distinguished himself in the 30 
years that he’s been the spiritual leader of 
your church in the Americas. I apologize 
for the order of the program and speaking 
before dinner, but Archbishop Iakovos said 
you were having broccoli, and I figure I 
have to get out of here. [Laughter] 

But to more serious things, Your All Holi- 
ness, meeting with you earlier today was a 
rare and an inspiring opportunity. Once 
again, I want to express my profound re- 
spect. You are a holy man of great spiritual- 
ity and vision and humility, a gentle and 


revered pilgrim on this mission of peace. 
We are especially blessed to be part of this 
historic journey: the first time in the 1,400- 
year history of the Patriarchate that the 
successor to St. Andrew has visited the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Greetings to all of you, the members of 
the 30th Clergy-Laity Conference from 555 
parishes across the sweep of the Americas. I 
still remember the outpouring of warmth 
that you gave me when I had the privilege 
of addressing you 2 years ago and 2 years 
before that. It i: a delight to see you again 
because I feel that we do have a special 
bond. In particular, I cherish the Greek- 
American legacy of putting family values 
first. This is the finest example of what our 
country needs in order to be strong and 
wise and flourishing. We admire your un- 
flinching devotion to the passing on of clear 
moral values and your emphasis on the im- 
portance of a good education. 

I noted that in the census returns for the 
last three decades, you have ranked the 
highest of any community in education. 
And I’m not just saying that because John 
Brademas is here, either. Also, you stress 
hard work and the individual initiative that 
creates opportunity and, thus, have become 
the backbone of small businesses through- 
out this country. And statistics show that 
through your shining example of love and 
faith and, of course, family tradition, you’ve 
almost no crime and drug problems. And 
how wonderful that 3,000 of your young 
people this week took part in a forum about 
the bitter plague of drugs. 

I also admire your strength as a commu- 
nity in which your Greek Orthodoxy means 
your deeply rooted spiritual beliefs, as well 
as the richness of your cultural life. In any 
age when so many challenges threaten the 
fabric of our society, your intense devotion 
to your faith and traditions have made you 
messengers of hope. You share the richness 
of your ancient, undivided faith. You’ve im- 
pressed us with the vibrant ethnic vitality 
of your immigrant parents and grandpar- 
ents—I love what Ted Koppel said about 
that earlier—and with your commitment to 
Christian service both here and in the lands 
of your ancestors’ birth. They were drawn 
here by the beacon of Liberty’s torch. And 
now, you are shining your own beacon of 
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promise back to your homelands, always re- 
membering the words of the Greek national 
anthem: “Now as ever valor prizing/Hail, 
all hail sweet Liberty!” 


And what a splendid place Washington is 
for you to meet. Here in his hometown, you 
can proudly tell the story of your Greek- 
American predecessor, Constantino Bru- 
midi—Brumidi, the Michelangelo of the 
U.S. Capitol. More than 100 years ago, Bru- 
midi produced those eloquent friezes show- 
ing scenes from American history and said 
with reverence: “My one ambition is that I 
may live long enough to make beautiful the 
Capitol of the one country on Earth in 
which there is liberty.” 


In Washington, you can rejoice in the 
magnificence of your Cathedral of St. 
Sophia. When I was Vice President, I used 
to live just down the road from Hagia 
Sophia: the Cathedral of Holy Wisdom. 
How impressive is its rich Byzantine style; 
how moving the sight of its candlelit icons 
and those astonishing mosaics. It must have 
been a place of rare beauty much like this 
that, back in the 10th century, inspired the 
envoys of Prince Vladimir to bring your Or- 
thodox faith to Kiev. For they said that, 
upon their first glimpse inside an Orthodox 
church in Constantinople: “We knew not 
whether we were in heaven or on Earth.” 


Your All Holiness, you are today trying to 
bring the peace of heaven to this earthly 
life. Your global vision is one of hope, hope 
for what we can do with and for your 250 
million spiritual children, so many of whom 
have lived in the chilled darkness of reli- 
gious persecution. The world rejoices that 
the new freedoms of the past year mean 
that your Orthodox followers in so many 
lands are now once again able to follow 
freely and openly the road of holy light. 


We celebrate the dawn of hope for these 
people, particularly those for whom you 
speak in Eastern Europe. We also celebrate 
the tremendous strength of spirit which has 
sustained them through these generations 
of repression, spirit like that of the 50 mil- 
lion Russian Orthodox believers who still 
dream of the day when they can worship 
openly in their faith which is, after all, 930 
years older than communism itself. We 


know with certainty that day will come be- 
cause, as a persecutor of Orthodoxy admit- 
ted: “Religion is like a nail. The harder you 
hit it, the deeper it goes into the wood.” 
But while the events of this past year have 
been a glorious beginning, there is still 
much to do—because peace is more than 
just the absence of war. 

As we continue the struggle for liberty 
for all, our way will be lit with the inner 
radiance of pastoral pilgrims of peace like 
Your All Holiness. I’ve often spoken of hope 
as a Thousand Points of Light ablaze in the 
black sky, and so, I was struck by this con- 
ference’s theme: “Walk as children of 
light.” I noticed how this first began in 
Ephesians: “For you were once darkness 
but now you are light.” 

Eastern Europe was once in dark bond- 
age and now begins to see by the pale glow 
of a new dawn. It’s like your own Easter 
midnight service. As the priest calls, “Come 
and receive the light,” he brings a candle, 
I’m told, from the altar into the unbroken 
blackness of the church. And then he passes 
the flame to each worshiper’s own individ- 
ual candle until the church is ablaze with 
flickering lights proudly shining together to 
defeat the dark. 

Your All Holiness, you are that candle. 
Your faithful here and around the world are 
that congregation which takes the light of 
your vision and spreads it through all lands. 
I was touched to hear that, during this trip, 
you will be walking across the Peace Bridge 
that links our great country, the United 
States, and Canada. And really, if you think 
about it, what a wonderful symbol of what 
all individuals and nations must do: build 
peace bridges that link—not separate—na- 
tions, and then walk upon those bridges to 
meet others halfway in order to celebrate 
our similarities, not to battle our differ- 
ences. 

Together, we ask your prayers, Your All 
Holiness, that God will guide us in our ef- 
forts for peace and that the wide arms of 
faith and forgiveness will one day soon em- 
brace a world with justice and compassion 
for all. 

God bless you, Your All Holiness, and 
God bless every one of you gathered here 
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tonight. Barbara and I were honored to be 
your guests. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:40 p.m. in 
the Sheraton Ballroom at the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel. In his remarks, the 
President jokingly referred to Ted Koppel, 
of ABC News, as Peter Jennings, also of 
ABC News. The President also referred to 
His All Holiness Ecumenical Patriarch Di- 
mitrios I, His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America, and John Brade- 
mas, president of New York University. A 
tape was not available for verification of 
the conient of these remarks. 


Executive Order 12719—President’s 
Commission on the Federal 
Appointment Process 


July 11, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
203 of the Ethics Reform Act of 1989 
(Public Law 101-194), and in order to es- 
tablish an advisory commission to study the 
best means of simplifying the Presidential 
appointment process, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is 
hereby established the “President’s Com- 
mission on the Federal Appointment Proc- 
ess” (“Commission”). The Commission shall 
comprise 14 members from among officers 
and employees of the three branches of the 
Federal Government. Eight members shall 
be appointed by the President, two mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the majority 
leader of the Senate, two members shall be 
appointed by the minority leader of the 
Senate, one member shall be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and one member shall be appointed 
by the minority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Any vacancy on the Commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as 
the initial appointment. 


(b) The President shall select a Chairman 
for the Commission from among the eight 
members that he appoints. 

(c) The Chairman shall select a Federal 
employee to serve as Executive Director for 
the Commission. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Commission 
shall advise the President on the best means 
of simplifying the Presidential appointment 
process through reducing the number and 
complexity of forms to be completed by 
Presidential nominees. The Commission 
shall give special attention to: (i) achieving 
coordination between forms required in the 
executive branch clearance process and 
forms required by Senate Committees for 
confirmation hearings; and (ii) identification 
of opportunities for the Office of Govern- 
ment Ethics to simplify the SF-278 Execu- 
tive Financial Disclosure Report and its in- 
structions, pursuant to the Ethics in Gov- 
ernment Act of 1978, as amended. 

(b) The Commission, through its Chair- 
man, shall present its report to the Presi- 
dent no later than 90 days after its first 
meeting. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
executive agencies shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, provide the Chairman of the 
Commission with such information concern- 
ing the Presidential appointment process as 
the Chairman deems required for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the Commission’s func- 
tions. 

(b) To the extent permitted by law and 
subject to the availability of appropriations, 
the Secretary of Commerce shall provide 
the Commission with administrative serv- 
ices, staff support, and necessary expenses. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist 
upon submission of the report referenced in 
Section 2(b) of this order. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
July 11, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:54 p.m., July 13, 1990] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on July 13. 
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Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on Hungarian Emigration 
Policy 

July 13, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In October 1989 I determined and re- 
ported to the Congress that Hungary meets 
the emigration criteria of the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment to the Trade Act of 1974. This 
determination allowed for the continuation 
of Hungary’s most favored nation (MFN) 
status without the requirement of an annual 
waiver. 

As required by law, I am submitting a 
formal report to the Congress concerning 
emigration laws and policies of the Republic 
of Hungary. You will find that the report 
certifies continued Hungarian compliance 
with U.S. and international standards in the 
areas of emigration and human rights 
policy. 

George Bush 


The White House, 
July 13, 1990. 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
the Economic Sanctions Against Libya 
July 13, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. I hereby report to the Congress on 
developments since my last report of Janu- 
ary 25, 1990, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Libya that was de- 
clared in Executive Order No. 12543 of Jan- 
uary 7, 1986. This report is submitted pur- 
suant to section 401(c) of the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c) 
(“IEEPA”); and section 505(c) of the Inter- 
national Security and Development Coop- 
eration Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

2. Since my last report on January 25, 
1990, there have been no amendments to 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 550 (the “Regulations”), administered 
by the Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(“FAC”) of the Department of the Treasury. 
Additionally, since January 25, 1990, there 
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have been no amendments or changes to 
orders of the Department of Commerce or 
the Department of Transportation imple- 
menting aspects of Executive Order No. 
12543 relating to exports from the United 
States and air transportation, respectively. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC has issued a limited number of specific 
licenses to individuals and corporations to 
permit them to engage in activities that 
would otherwise be prohibited by the Regu- 
lations. Under FAC licensing procedures, 15 
individuals registered to travel to or remain 
in Libya with Libyan immediate family 
members. Fifteen licensing decisions were 
made authorizing or prohibiting transac- 
tions in connection with Libya. The most 
significant licensing activity since the last 
report was the authorization of U.S. involve- 
ment in a U.N. Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization program to eradicate the screw 
worm, an infestation that threatened both 
humans and animals in North Africa. 

4. Various enforcement actions men- 
tioned in previous reports continue to be 
pursued. In February 1990, in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Minnesota, 
Sealed Air Corporation and two of its 
former corporate officers each received 
criminal sentences for engaging in ship- 
ments of rust inhibitor chemicals to Libya 
in violation of the Regulations. The corpora- 
tion was fined $500,000, the maximum pen- 
alty permitted for a violation of IEEPA. A 
senior vice president of the firm was fined 
$100,000 and was ordered to perform 400 
hours of community service. A general 
manager was fined $40,000 and was or- 
dered to perform 200 hours of community 
service. 

In April 1990, FAC closed the offices of a 
Libyan student group for failure to abide by 
the terms of its FAC license. All tangible 
property of the organization and all bank 
accounts of the organization were blocked. 
The student group has since elected a new 
board of directors and has agreed to renew 
its licensed contractual arrangements for 
outside monitoring of financial transactions 
and to obtain funds from Libya in order to 
resume its operation in accordance with 
FAC licensing requirements. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the period from January 25, 
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1990, through June 1, 1990, that are direct- 
ly attributable to the exercise of powers and 
authorities conferred by the declaration of 
the Libyan national emergency are estimat- 
ed at $442,541. Personnel costs were largely 
centered in the Department of the Treas- 
ury (particularly in the Office of Foreign 
Assets Control, the Customs Service, the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for En- 
forcement, the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Affairs, and the Office 
of the General Counsel), the Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Justice, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the National Security Council. 

6. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national se- 
curity and foreign policy of the United 
States. I shall continue to exercise the 
powers at my disposal to apply economic 
sanctions against Libya as long as these 
measures are appropriate and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on 
significant developments as required by 
law. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 13, 1990. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on Nuclear 
Nonproliferation 


July 13, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have reviewed the activities of the 
United States Government departments 
and agencies during calendar year 1989 re- 
lated to preventing nuclear proliferation, 
and I am pleased to submit my annual 
report pursuant to section 601(a) of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 (Public 
Law 95-242, 22 U.S.C. 3281(a)). 

As the report demonstrates, the United 
States continued its efforts during 1989 to 
prevent the spread of nuclear explosives to 
additional countries. This is an important 
element of our overall national security 
policy, which seeks to reduce the risk of 
war and increase international stability. I 


want to build on the positive achievements 
cited in this report and to work with the 
Congress toward our common goal: a safer 
and more secure future for all mankind. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 13, 1990. 


Statement on Congressional Action on 
the Americans With Disabilities Act 


July 13, 1990 


I am delighted that Congress has now ap- 
proved the conference report on the Amer- 
icans with Disabilities Act. I am looking for- 
ward with great pleasure to signing this im- 
portant civil rights legislation. This is a 
great day in the history of our country be- 
cause for the first time Americans with dis- 
abilities will enjoy full civil rights protection 
with respect to employment, transportation, 
places of public accommodation, public 
services, and communications. Further, it is 
proof that individual rights can be given full 
and necessary protection without undue 
regulatory burdens. In this month of the 
214th anniversary of the independence of 
our nation, this legislation will serve as a 
declaration of independence for millions of 
persons with disabilities in this country. 


Remarks on the Proposed Balanced 
Budget Amendment and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


July 13, 1990 


The President. Let me just say before I 
leave here that on Tuesday the House is 
going to vote on a balanced budget amend- 
ment. And if enacted, that would halt the 
steady buildup of the national debt. I think 
it will bring much-needed discipline to the 
process, discipline on the executive branch, 
discipline on the legislative branch, on the 
Congress of the United States. 

We’ve had one surplus in 30 years. And 
30 State legislatures—more than that—have 
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already called for this action. I think this 
would be a very important tool. This pas- 
sage is important too, I think, to the current 
budget negotiators. It would send them a 
good signal. We are very, very serious not 
only in the budget negotiations now in 
process but the commitment to the bal- 
anced-budget process. I think this vote on 
Tuesday is important, so I wanted to urge 
strong support for it. 

Q. What about the civil rights compro- 
mise? 

Q. How practical is it, Mr. President? 

The President. Phase it in and it will be 
very practical, and it will work. And it 
ought to be tried. We’ve tried a lot of other 
things, and it hasn’t worked. And we hear a 
lot about controlling spending, and then we 
see bills up there—we’re going $4 billion 
over the President’s request in 1 day. Turn 
around and that’s what happens. So, I’d like 
to give this a shot, and I think the country 
would like to give it a shot. 

Q. When you can’t meet Gramm-Rudman 
in 1 year, sir, how can you reach zero? 

The President. We’re not going to reach 
it in 1 year. 

Q. Has the budget bogged downP 


Civil Rights Legislation 


Q. Are you feeling optimistic about the 
civil rights compromise now, after Sununu’s 
letter? 

The President. Well, we're trying very 
hard on that. 

Do I get credit for a full press conference 
here? Otherwise, I’m leaving. 

Q. Half credit on it. 

Q. We'll give you credit. 


Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. How about tax increase revenues? 
Have you decided—— 

The President. The budget process? I 
think they’re working in seriousness as of 
today, and I’ve vowed to stay out of it. I 
notice others are positioning themselves on 
what they will or won’t accept. I made a 
deal with the leadership that I wouldn’t do 
that, and I’m going to keep my pledge as 
long as I can. I may be the only one in town 
doing that, but—— 

Q. Have you gotten closer to a package 
on taxes? 
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The President. 1 think—well, I don’t 
know, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]. That’s a good—and I can’t 
tell you. Sometimes I think our negotia- 
tors—Brady, Darman, and Sununu—are op- 
timistic, and sometimes they come back 
with a little less optimism. But I hope that 
this statement today will be supportive of 
the process, and I hope that what I’ve sug- 
gested will happen because I think in the 
long-run that’s what’s required to keep our 
fiscal house in order. 


Civil Rights Legislation 


Q. Where do things stand on civil rights? 

The President. Negotiations going on. 
John Sununu was back today and had a 
fairly, I would say, reasonably optimistic 
proposal. My position on that one remains 
clear: I want to sign a civil rights bill; I will 
not sign a quota bill. And that’s about 
where we are, but I think it’s looking en- 
couraging. I saw [Senator] Ted Kennedy 
down here yesterday and had a chance to 
share my views with him once again. And 
he’s been working, I would say, quite coop- 
eratively with us—the Republican side, 
under Senator Hatch—most cooperative. So, 
as I leave here for the weekend, I hope I’m 
right in saying that it looks -like we can 
work something out on that. I want to do it. 


Federal Budget Negotiations 


Q. Can you say, sir, if in fact the adminis- 
tration has signed on for the need for about 
$25 billion in tax revenues as part of this 
overall package? 

The President. No. I’ve said I wasn’t 
going to discuss the specifics of the negotia- 
tions. And I really think I—I know it’s not 
too specific, but I really feel I ought to keep 
my share of the bargain on that. I see a lot 
of speculation and a lot of people saying 
what we will or won’t do or what they will 
or won’t do—Republicans and Democrats— 
and, look, I understand that. But I gave my 
commitment to the leadership—Republican 
and Democrat—in the House, and I’m 
going to stay with that. And at some point, I 
may have to go out and say, Look, this is all 
we can do, or here’s where we go. But I’m 
not going to do that now. 

Q. Is your commitment—— 

The President. I’m going to try. 





Q. Is your commitment to a capital gains 
tax cut waning or weakening in any way? 

The President. i'm not going to—you 
know, if I start going into even one facet of 
the negotiations, I will, in my view, be vio- 
lating a commitment I made to the Con- 
gress. So, I really want to ask to be forgiven 
for not answering that nice-try question. 

Q. When do you think you'll have some 
answers? 

The President. Well, we’re moving along, 
Helen. We all know what the dates are out 
there. You'll see some figures next week on 
the magnitude of this problem. The figures 
are out there pretty much in the public 
domain, and certainly, the Congress has 
them. But the American people want some- 
thing done. And so, I’m going to keep push- 
ing, and our negotiators are working in total 
good faith. And I think the problem is so 
important nationally that something posi- 
tive will happen. It has to. 


Boris Yeltsin 


Q. What do you think about Boris Yeltsin 
[President of the Republic of Russia] bolting 
the Communist Party? 

The President. Boris bolting his party— 
very interesting development, very interest- 
ing. Hey, I’m tired, come on, and so are the 
rest of you guys. I can tell from the quality 
of the questions. 


Note: The exchange began at 1:33 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House, prior 
to the President’s departure for Camp 
David, MD. In his remarks, the President 
referred to John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff 
to the President; Secretary of the Treasury 
Nicholas F. Brady; and Richard G. 
Darman, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 
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July 2 


Dale Shields, of Sarasota, FL. Mr. Shields, known 
as the “Pelican Man,” rescues and rehabilitates 
pelicans and other wildlife on the west coast of 
Florida. In 1985, Mr. Shields founded the Peli- 
can Man’s Bird Sanctuary. Located on City 
Island, the sanctuary provides birds and other 
wildlife a safe place in which to live and a 
learning environment for visitors. More than 
200 volunteers rescue injured birds on the 
shores of Florida and transport them to the 
sanctuary, where they obtain treatment for 
wounds, food, and nurturing. 


July 3 


Alpha Project, of San Diego, CA. Founded in 
1986 by Robert McElroy, the Alpha Project 
hires homeless people at $6 per hour or more 
to work on construction projects. The employ- 
ees receive on-the-job training, enabling them 
to learn a marketable trade so they may seek 
employment in the future. A variety of con- 
cerned citizens, ranging from retired carpen- 
ters to college students, teach carpentry skills, 
administrative skills, and financial budgeting. 
In addition, the Alpha Project provides the em- 
ployees with food, shelter, and clothing free of 
charge until they save enough money to 
become independent. So far, 88 percent of all 
the homeless individuals who have worked for 
the Alpha Project have gone on to become self- 
supporting, productive citizens. 


July 4 


The Grand Rapids Police Department’s Crime 
Analysis Unit, of Grand Rapids, MI. Founded 
in 1983, the Crime Analysis Unit provides a 
vital service to the Grand Rapids Police De- 
partment. Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
(RSVP) volunteers examine police reports for 
serious crimes from the previous 24 hours. 
Each volunteer spends at least 8 hours per 
week summarizing the reports, distributing 
them to departments and patrol officers, and 
analyzing the information to determine any 
crime trends. In addition, the volunteers main- 
tain maps of offenses, including rape, robbery, 
and burglary, analyzing any geographic pat- 
terns in crimes. This effort helps the police 
department place the patrol officers in loca- 
tions where crime occurs in the community, 
while providing the senior volunteers an op- 
portunity to serve their community. 


July 5 


Concerned Friends, Inc., of Tempe, AZ. Con- 
cerned Friends, founded in 1982, provides resi- 
dents of Friendship Village, a retirement com- 
munity, the assistance they need to continue 
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living independently. More than 100 volun- 
teers substitute as friends and caregivers to 
those residents in need of additional assistance 
and support. Some residents may need continu- 
ous help with grocery shopping and simple de- 
cision-making, while others may require occa- 
sional help with completing tax returns or 
filing for Medicare. While many of the volun- 
teers are residents of Friendship Village who 
are able to care for themselves, members of 
the community surrounding Friendship Village 
have also volunteered to meet the growing 
demand in this program. Over 250 residents of 
Friendship Village, one third of the resident 
population, have requested the help of Con- 
cerned Friends. 


July 6 


Carol DeMayo, of Williamstown, MA. In 1984, 
Mrs. DeMayo began delivering food to the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. Because of the grow- 
ing need for this service in her community, she 
recruited young people to help her with deliv- 
eries. Today, Mrs. DeMayo’s “Food Pantry,” is 
located in St. Patrick’s Catholic Church. Mem- 
bers of the community donate food, clothing, 
and toys to the pantry, which Mrs. DeMayo 
and other volunteers then distribute to those 
who are homeless, unemployed, or financially 
burdened. In addition to her work with the 
“Food Pantry,” Mrs. DeMayo is called upon by 
local social service agencies to counsel needy 
individuals. 


July 7 


Habitat for Humanity of Charlotte, NC. Habitat 
for Humanity, a national organization, operates 
in 450 cities across the United States and in 60 
other countries. This effort helps those in need 
break the poverty cycle, helping turn ghettos 
into communities. Volunteers build three bed- 
room, one bath homes for the working poor, 
who receive no-interest 15-year mortgages. 
Habitat families help to build the homes, 
spending a minimum of 100 hours working on 
a neighbor’s home before theirs is begun. Once 
selected, the family continues to invest “sweat 
equity” in the building of their own home. The 
Charlotte-based Habitat for Humanity has built 
over 90 homes for those who would otherwise 
be unable to afford one. 


July 9 


Rebecca Tinkham of Tulsa, OK. Since 1988, Ms. 
Tinkham has been a volunteer for “Call Rape,” 
a 24-hour crisis service for individuals who 
have suffered from rape. Ms. Tinkham com- 
pleted 20 hours of training on sexual assault 
issues, learning how to comfort and soothe vic- 
tims of rape. She spends over 150 hours per 
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month offering advice and support to those 
who are in need. 


July 10 


The volunteers of the Spartanburg County 
SAFE (Shelter Available for Emergencies) 
Homes Network, of Spartanburg, SC. Founded 
in 1982 by concerned citizens, SAFE Homes 
Network is a shelter which offers emergency 
housing to victims of domestic violence and 
their children. In addition, the network pro- 
vides crisis counseling and support systems for 
the residents. So far this year, the network has 
served more than 850 individuals. More than 
100 volunteers, ranging from teachers to police 
officers, provide services to the residents of the 
shelter. Volunteers also assist with the 24-hour 
hot-line, receiving calls from individuals who 
need advice and emotional support. In addi- 
tion, the volunteers educate the community on 
domestic violence issues. 


July 11 


The volunteers of the Tutor Exchange, of San 
Jose, CA. Founded in 1981, the volunteers of 
the Tutor Exchange offer tutoring to neglected 
and delinquent youth between the ages of 5 
and 18. More than 60 volunteers are matched 
to young people according to the interests and 
needs of the youth. The volunteers spend at 
least 4 hours per week with the youth, devel- 
oping one-to-one relationships. They teach 
basic reading, math, and science skills, assist 
with career selection, and offer advice on study 
skills. 


July 12 


Operation Read, of Lexington, KY. Founded in 
1979 by a group of concerned citizens, Oper- 
ation Read offers tutoring to adults. In 1989, 
more than 250 individuals spent over 15,000 
hours tutoring 420 students. After a 16-hour 
training session, each volunteer is matched 
with a student. For at least one year, they meet 
twice a week, enabling them to develop a close 
relationship. The tutor plans each lesson, focus- 
ing on the interests and goals of the student. 


July 13 


Mountaineers, Inc., of Phoenix, AZ. Mountain- 
eers was founded in 1985 in response to the 
deteriorating deserts of the Phoenix landscape. 
More than 250 concerned citizens, including 
doctors, lawyers, students, teachers, and senior 
citizens, remove trash from the desert, replant 
desert vegetation, eliminate unnecessary roads, 
repair damaged paths and trails, and install 
signs and markers. 





July 14 


Harold Craig Reynolds, of Seattle, WA. Four 
years ago, Mr. Reynolds, the Seattle Mariners’ 
second baseman, founded the Rap Outreach 
Program. Before each Saturday home game, 
Mr. Reynolds invites young people to meet 
with him and other players at the stadium. He 
addresses the concerns of the youth, discussing 
topics such as peer pressure, family problems, 
and drug involvement. He encourages them to 
continue their education and participate in 
community service projects. Mr. Reynolds also 
challenges other black men to be positive role 
models for inner-city youth. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 30 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in California as a result of wild- 
land fires that began on June 26. He direct- 
ed the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to provide assistance to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts. 

In the evening, the President spoke with 
Nelson Mandela on the telephone. Mr. Man- 
dela thanked the President for their recent 
meeting. 


July 2 

The President met with advisers at his 
home in Kennebunkport, ME, in prepara- 
tion for the upcoming Houston economic 
summit. 


July 3 

The President met with advisers at his 
home in Kennebunkport, ME, in prepara- 
tion for the upcoming Houston economic 
summit. 


July 4 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Nebraska as a result of severe 
storms, tornadoes, and flooding that began 
on June 10. He directed the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency to provide as- 
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sistance to supplement State and local re- 
covery efforts. 


July 5 

The President announced that the follow- 
ing individuals will comprise the President’s 
delegation to the 10th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the independence of Vanuatu and 
the annual heads of state meeting of the 
South Pacific Forum, July 29-31, 1990: 


Delegate chairman 


Fred Zeder, President, Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, and Martha Zeder. 


Delegates 


Former Governor Hugh Gregg of New Hamp- 
shire and Cay Gregg. 

Nancy Thawley, Director of the Republican 
Eagles, Republican National Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Former State Senator William Saltonstall of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


July 6 

In the evening, the President arrived at 
Ellington Field in Houston, TX, for the eco- 
nomic summit of industrialized nations. He 
then went to the Houstonian Hotel, which 
was his residence during his stay in Hous- 
ton. 


July 8 

In the afternoon, President Bush met at 
the Houstonian Hotel’s Manor House with 
President Jacques Delors of the European 
Community and U.S. and European Commu- 
nity officials. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a barbecue and rodeo at the 
AstroArena for the heads of delegations and 
their official parties. 


July 9 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
Rice University, where he attended a re- 
ception for delegation heads at Cohen 
House and participated in the opening ses- 
sion of the summit at Lovett Hall. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
working dinner for delegation heads at 
Bayou Bend mansion. Later, he visited a 
dinner for corporate sponsors of the eco- 
nomic summit at the Houstonian Hotel’s 
Manor House. 
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July 10 

The President went to Rice University, 
where he participated in the morning and 
afternoon plenary sessions at Herring Hall 
as well as the working luncheon at Cohen 
House. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a reception and dinner at the 
Museum of Fine Arts for summit leaders 
and members of their delegations. 


July 11 

In the morning, the President participat- 
ed in the final plenary session of the 
summit at Herring Hall at Rice University. 


July 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—members of the Cabinet; 

—Members of Congress; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President announced that John C. 
McGraw, of Pennsylvania, will continue to 
serve as Assayer of the Mint of the United 
States at Philadelphia, PA. Since 1983 Mr. 
McGraw has served as Assayer of the 
United States Mint in Philadelphia. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the J. William Fulbright For- 
eign Scholarship Board for terms expiring 
September 22, 1992: 


Vartan Gregorian, of Rhode Island. He would 
succeed Nathan Glazer. Currently Dr. Gregori- 
an serves as president of Brown University in 
Providence, RI. 

Margarita B. Tonkinson, of Florida. She would 
succeed Marvin Howard Alisky. Currently Mrs. 
Tonkinson serves as associate director of the 
Office of International Programs at the Univer- 
sity of Miami in Coral Gables, FL. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts john F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts). Upon appointment, they will 
be designated Cochairmen. 
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Susan Goldwater Keenan, of South Carolina. This 
is a new position. Currently Mrs. Keenan 
serves on the board of directors for Pace Indus- 
tries, Inc., in Aiken, SC. 


Chesley Pruet, of Arkansas. He would succeed 
Herb Hunter. Currently Mr. Pruet serves as 
president of Chesley Pruet Drilling Co. in El 
Dorado, AR. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Architectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board for 
terms expiring December 3, 1992. 


Porfirio C. Diaz, Jr., of California. He would suc- 
ceed William J. Tangye. Currently Mr. Diaz 
serves as assistant director for external affairs at 
the department of rehabilitation in Sacramen- 
to, CA. 


Scott Moore Duncan, of Texas. He would succeed 
Gene A. Chappie. Currently Mr. Chappie 
serves as a fundraiser for Duncan and Associ- 
ates in Houston, TX. 


Robert T. Kelly, Jr, of Florida. This is a reap- 
pointment. Currently Mr. Kelly serves as col- 
lections representative for Southern Bell in 
Miami, FL. 


The President designated Eugene R. Sul- 
livan to be Chief Judge of the United States 
Court of Military Appeals, effective October 
1, 1990. He would succeed Robinson O. Ev- 
erett. He was appointed to the court on 
May 21, 1986. 


July 13 
The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 


—President-elect Cesar Gaviria of Colom- 
bia; 
—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 


—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


In the afternoon, the President went to 
Camp David, MD, for the weekend. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 10 


Joseph M. McLaughlin, 

of New York, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Second Circuit, vice Law- 
rence W. Pierce, retired. 


Joe D. Whitley, 

of Georgia, to be United States Attorney for 
the Northern District of Georgia for the 
term of 4 years, vice Robert L. Barr, Jr., 
resigned. 


Anthony L. Bennett, 

of Minnesota, to be United States Marshal 
for the District of Minnesota for the term of 
4 years, vice Robert L. Pavlak, term ex- 
pired. 


Joyce Elaine Tucker, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring July 1, 
1991, vice Clarence Thomas, resigned. 


Submitted July i2 


Stephen G. Milliken, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Associ- 
ate Judge of the Superior Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the term of 15 years, 
vice Joseph M. Hannon, deceased. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 
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